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FARM NOTES. 





SUSPENDING WAGON BOX AND HAY RACK. 


I would be pleased to see various plansfor 
elevating and suspenuing a wagon box or 
hay rack, given in the FARMER. 

BRANCH Co, M. D. K. 


When attending the Agricultural College 
(fall term of 1883), we erected a hoisting ap- 
paratus in one of the wagon sheds for this 
very purpose. It has been in use ever since, 
and though [ have never closely examin- 
ed it, I think it as good as anything of the 
kind I ever saw in actual use. 

Let us hear from those who have home 
made apparatus for this purpose. Send us 
a sketch or diagram, with brief description 
for publication. 

FIELD PEAS FOR COWS. 

Will the Editor or some reader give me, 
through the Farmer, particulars in regard 
to growing field peas? ’ 

State manner of sowing and time,quantity 
of seed per acre and best variety to grow 
for largest yield. I want them for the pur- 
pose of grinding for milch cows. What is 
their relative value as a feeding ration for 
cows? C. JOHNSON. 

WASHTENAW Co. 

Prepare your seed bed as early in the 
spring as practicable. Sow the peas broad- 
cast and plow them under, or set your drill 
to deposit the seed at least three or fou 
inches deep. 

Use two bushels of Canadian field peas 
per acre, more or Jess, according to circum- 
stances. After getting the peas covered, 
sow or drill in from one to one and one-half 
bushels of oats. The oats should be put in 
very shallow, and may besown several days 
after sowing the peas. 

Peas are very valuable for use in a grain 
ration for milch cbws.. In making up the 
average ration we often find it difficult to 
secure enough protein. Peas are very rich 

in this ingredient as the following table 
shows. . 

For a soiling crop for cows, early in the 
season, oats and peascannot be excelled in 
earliness of maturity and feeding value. 
This crop can be fed while the corn fodder 
is approaching maturity. It loes not pay 
to feed corn very largely when so immature 
and watery. 

Following is the percentage of composi- 
tion of the leading grains and mill prod- 
ucts: 
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Buckwheat...... 126 20 100 87 645 22 
Corn(field)...... 106 15 103 22 70.4 5.0 
Corn, (sweet)... 88 19 116 28 668 18 
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Peas....... ‘ 14.4 2.7 22.6 5.4 53.0 1.9 
PO Rae ie, 19 De. 2 785. 17 
Wheat (winter). 105 1.8 11.8 18 72.0 21 
Wheat Bran..... 11.9 58 154 90 539 40 
CottonSeed Meal 82 7.2 423 5.6 286 13.1 
Linseed M’1(O.P.) 9.2 5.7. 32.9 89 35.4 7.9 
od “ (N.P.) 10.1 5.8 33.2 95 384 3.0 


The above figures were obtained from the 
latest ration bulletin I’can find. In this 
case I give credit to the one sent out by 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

It will be seen that peas have a compar- 
atively high percentage of protein. With 
peas, good wheat bran, and either or both 
linseed meal and cottonseed meal at hand 
Iscould make out just the ration I need 
on my farm. I shall: make my first ex- 
periment in growing field peas thissummer. 
They will be fed principally for a soiling 
crop for cows, and for my herd of Duroc- 
Jersey swine. 

SALT ON WHEAT. 


I want to ask your opinion of sowing salt 
on wheat to prevent the fly from working. 
How much should be sown per acre and 
when should I sow it? Please answer 
through the FARMER as there are others 
that would like to know. oe We 
Eaton Co. 





Iam unable to tell you,from any ex- 
perience I have had, but rather doubt the 
efficacy of any moderate application of salt 
along this line. Now I hope what my 
friend and I have said will provoke a re- 
ply from anyone who has tried the ex- 


periment. 
JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

Can you, or any of the readers of the 
FARMER, give any information about the 
new buckwheat called *‘Japanese?”’ 

Is it any better than our common sort? 
Give amount to sow per acre, time to sow, 
or any other information about same 
through your valuable paper. G. 8. 

WasHTENAW Co. 

I have grown this variety in recent 
years, first in a small trial plot, and like it 
better than any variety I have previously 
grown. 

I think it wlll grow much larger and 
yield better, on the same ground, all other 
conditions being equal. The quality of the 
flour is just as good, and1 can eat just as 
many ‘‘pan cakes” made from this flour, 


with just as much gastronomical enjoy- : 


ment, as I can from any other variety. 


ring, then hitch fairly short to a post or the 
manger. 

When ready to lead the bull out, use this 
same rope, also a stout staff about tive or 
six feet long, with a heavy snap to catch 
into the ring. Keep both rope and staff 
securely grasped in the hands so that by 
no sudden movement of the bull could he 
possibly jerk loose or take any advantage 
over you. 

Should the animal show any display of 
temper, keep cool yourself, and hold his nose 
slightly elevated by aid of the staff. Walk 
partly at one side, never directly in front, 
when leading him. 








More accidents are caused by carelessness 
while handling ‘‘gentle’’ bulls, and those 
which have been dehorned. I would not 
have a valuable thoroughbred bull dehorn- 
ed anyway. For perfect breeding, in so far 
as the bull isconcerned, I want nomautila- 
tions of any kind. 

Asa general thing I find the best cows 
sired by animals of an abnormally high 
temper. Dehorning such a bull does not 
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SELF-SUPPORTING ROOF. 


I sow about one-half bushel per acre. 
Mine has been grown on new ground, sown 
in June, and, aside from furnishing my 
“pan cake timber,” has helped subdue new 
ground better than any other plan I have 
tried. 

HANDLING A BULL. 

Since I wrote apout aenorning, the 
above topic has come in, and my method is 
required. I gave my plan last season, and 
cannot improve on it at this date. 

The valuable breeding bull should not be 
allowed to roam the fields, or run with the 
cows at will. For “keeping him up,’’ sever- 
al plans have been given in the FARMER 
from time to time. Some way should be 
provided for taking the animal out and in 
for watering, service, etc., without incurr- 
ing any risk whatever. 

All bulls should have a solid copper ring 
of good size and weight securely fastened in 
the nose. The best ring is one hinged at 
one side and fastened with a screw after 
closing. Thering should be carefully ex- 
amined occasionally to see that it is in per- 
fect order. If partially worn another 
should be inserted. 

A good plan is to tie the bull with a stout 
manilla rope around the neck, letting the 


hitching portion pass through the nose 


make him one whit safer to handle, in my 
opinion, for eventually the attendant will 
become more careless, thinking the animal 
rendered practically harmless without 
horns. Sooner or later continual and in- 
creasing carelessness is practiced, and an 
accident of some kind is eventually the re- 
sult. 

I think it far better to leave the horns on 
a valuable Guernsey or Jersey bull, then 
see that means areconstantly provided and 
exercised in handling him, every time. 


If a paddock is provided for outdoor exer- 
cise, see that the enclosing walls or fence is 
securely built of heavy material. Heavy 
posts of good length should be thickly and 
deeply set all around. 

A steel wire fence can be made that is 
perfectly safe for this purpose. Heavy 
wire and at least ten strands should be run 
through horizontally. Posts should be set 
close together. 

Instead of building an extra paddock _for 
my Jersey bull, I tried a different plan 
two years ago. A No. 8 galvanized wire, 
single strand, was stretched between two 
large apple trees that were about six or 
eight rods apart. 

The wire was about six feet above the 





ground. A rope about the same length was 


fastened to the wire by a swivel pulley. 
The other end had a snap attached which 
was snapped into the ring in the-bull’s nose. 
This gave the bull plenty of exercise:in a 
shady place and he seemed to enjoy it. It 
also gave him plenty:-of fresh air, and that 
is what many bulls do not get. He:was 
securely fastened, could not harm himself 
nor anybody else. He could -not {quite © 
reach the ground with his nose, but could 
lie down very comfortably. He never got 
tangled in the rope, though I{wassome-— 
what afraid of it at first. Taken altogethef, 
I like this} plan of giving che treacherous 
bull plenty of exercise and fresh airj during 


pleasant weather. J. H."BROWN. 
March 4, 1897. 


For tke Michigan armer. 


SELF-SU PPORTING, ROOF. : 


I send you a rough sketch of a self-sup* 
porting barn roof. The roof is the maip 
thing I wish to show, as the frame can be 
built in different ways to suit the notion of 
the builder. 

I have indicated by dotted lines where 
braces may be put in, in case there is doubt 
as to its spreading. These rafters may be. 
made over a fourm, made for the purpost 
right on the barn floor, and hoisted to posir 
tion by means of a pulley. A A are 2x6_ 
inches. B Bare 2x4inches. C C fC are 1x6 
inches. The lower part of the roof is half 
pitch, and the upper part quarter pitch. 
Nail a 1x6-inch strip on the collar beams at 
E E to keep the horse fork from pulling 
them sidewise. 

This roof is capable of sustaining any 
weight or pressure that will ever be 
brought to bear upon it. A set of rafters 
may be laid flat on the ground and fasten- 
ed where the ends rest on the plate, and h 
team hitched at D, and if properly spiked 
it cannot be broken. 

The principal trouble with this kind of 
roof is,a hay carrier cannot be placed high- 
er than D, which, in a barn 32 feet wide, is 
four feet below the peak of the roof. 

You will notice that there is nothing 
overhead to be in the road of mowing away. 
Of course there is more timber used in the 
building of the rafters, but not any more 
than if purlin posts and braces were used, 
and then everything is out of the way. . 

A barn of any desired width may be built 
with this kind of roof. The only thing is 
not te be afraid of using too many nails, 

It can be more cheaply built than with 
purlins. You will notice that the top 
rafters project over the lower ones, so that 
a facia can be nailed on the bottom, and 
the shingles on the lower part of the roof 
can be driven up under, making a good 
finish, and keeping the storm from blowing 
the rainin. Then in this way the shingles 
cannot warp off. 

The whole frame can be made of 2x8 and 
2x6 stuff and will be much stronger than if 
made of square timber, and can be done in 
less than a quarter of the time. 

Long braces are used, for they are sa 
much better than short ones. 

If there is no wall under the barn it will 
be necessary to have sills, which should be 
nine inches square, so they may be turned 
either way when framing. You know that 
a stick of timber always has a best side, 
and if the sills are square you can use the 
two best sides for faces. 

This bent is intended to be an iaside one, 
and next tothe horse stable. If you want ° 
a door leading from the barn floor to the 
horse stable, you can set the foot of the 
brace F further in, as the dotted line shows. 

Horses should be fed from, above by 
means of shutes leading to the hay mow; 
then these long braces won’t interfere. 











A temporary girt, the same as H, can be 
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put on the opposite side of the barn floor, 
so the scaffold above may be moved down 
at threshing time to make more room. 
The-2x8 stuff for such a barn may be saw- 
ed any length, but it will be less trouble in 
draming to have it sawed as long as the 
«nain posts are, or at least enough to make 
the posts. It don’t make much difference 
as to the rest. 
’ Cat your tree up to the best nevenenes 
and the lumber will work in all right. It 
don’t require over half the amount of 
aimber, and two men can get it ready to 


’ @aise in a few days. 


We.have, in this county, several Jarge 
arns built with 2x8 stuff, and they seem 
-¢o be stronger than solid timber frames. 


?-*- In another article I will show a frame so 


* nade that a track may be put very near the 
I have made gambrel roof, for it 


eak. 
: 5 A $ more imposing and makes a stronger 


xoot. However, an ordinary roof may be 
enade self-supporting. I. N. COWDRRY. 
GBatioT Co. 





#or the Michigan ahem, 
A REVIEW OF THE SITUATION, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS. 





Agreeable to request, I take up the pen 
again in the interest of the American 
,armer. Agricultural conditions are con- 
stantly changing, new complications aris- 
dng, and if the farmer is to succeed he must 
he on the alert or he will be lost in the 
shuffle. Never in the history of agriculture 
in this country has there existed greater 
aecessity for every farmer to avail himself 
of every aid that may be offered in his 
business. With the keen competition con- 
éronting him onevery hand,(and consequent- 
iv low prices for nearly every product), he 
will be compelled tocarefully consider and 
take advantage of all that will lead to 
profit and improvement in his business. 

Diversified farming in most sections of 
Michigan will be the system to be followed 
for many yearsinthefuture. Special and 
“fntensive farming may work well in a few 
docatities and under favorable conditions. 
The average farmer will engage in mixed 
fhusbandry, and in order to succeed he 
should grow as great a variety of grainsand 
domestic animals as his farm is adapted to, 
‘and can properly be cared for These are 
matters for every farmer to decide for him- 
self. The spring months, so-called, have 
commenced in their order. “All that will 
assist the farmer in his summer work 
should have been performed in the winter 
amonths. If it has not been done, now is the 

‘mest time to repair the neglect. 
4 The farmer who expects to succeed has 
already decided what fields shall be used 
or certain crops, and how they shall be 
cultivated. In these times of depression 
and iow prices for farm products, and the 
comparatively high prices for good farm 
faber. it nig | be good policy to cultivate 
fewer acres, leaving more for the uses of 
domestic animals necessary upon all farms 
where diversified farmiug is the rule. By 
so doing,less will be required for labor bire, 
and the results may be as satisfactory. 
Cora should not be planted where some 
‘other crop would do better. Oats should 
aot be sown where corn would be better 
adapted to the soil. A knowledge of the 
eapabilities of every field on the farm is 
valuable in arranging the crop distribution. 
‘With hired labor, or where work is done by 
#he owner, no more acres of any or all 
kinds of grain should be planted or sown 
‘than can be put in after the land has been 
well tilled, and which can be cultivated 
éhoroughly and properly, and,when grown, 
farvested in proper season and well cared 
for in every particular. 

What crops to grow for profitisa difficult 
problem to solve, and requires much con- 
sideration. It seems to me thatit is good 
; — to grow only. three crops on most 

arms to sell by the bushel, namely, wheat, 
deans and potatoes. om f straw, corn and 
stalks, oats, peas and barley should be sold 
ain the form of dairy products, beef, pork, 
anutton, wool. eggs and poultry. Or, if one 
&s breeding horses, in that direction. The 
time is at hand when farmers must begin 
#o study the needs of the farm, buildings, 
#tc., in connection with what they shall 
grow to sell. 
- The fertility of exhausted soils is a ques- 
tion that can no longer be neglected if 
farmers are to secure proper returns for 
their labor and investments. It should not 
only, be, what will probably sell the best in 
the markets, but how will it affect the pro- 
ductiveness of the farms. Farming in the 
future, if successful,must take into account 
the fertility of the farms, the proper condi- 
tion of farm buildings and their preserva- 
zion. fencing, underdraining where needed, 
as well as the proper number of domestic 
‘animais to be kept in connection with the 
crops to be grown. ee 
; .Discouragement and disgust, arising from 
¢he hard times of the past few years, have 
<aused many farmers to lose interest in 
ttheir business. The result has been to al- 
dow the stock to depreciate in numbers and 
value, to allow fences and other improve- 
ments (usually looked after when times are 
prosperous), to become neglected until 
more time and more money will be re- 
quired to repair damages than would have 
heen necessary had they received that care 
and attention required in past years of 
meglect. Whether a brighter day is dawn- 
ing or not, it is imperative that farmers 
realize the fact that their business does not 
depend upon the — of fortune or pol- 
icies for longer or shorter periods, but upon 
the knowledge that to make ary business 
successful it should be based upon its per- 
manency, and that as farmers we will be 
obliged to be content'with whatour thought, 
our labor,and our lands have provided. The 


sooner the farmer realizes these facts, and 
sets himself to work out his own salvation 
along these lines, the more likely he will 
be to reap substantial rewards. 
Another urgent need of farmers is more 
thought and study regarding their environ- 
ments, a better knowledge of methods, a 
better acquaintance with the conditions 
affecting other industries as compared 
with theirown. The latter will make the 
farmer better ‘satisfied with his surround- 
ings and will have a stimulating effect. 
This paper is growing too lengthy. and I 
will stop for the present. These thoughts 
are presented and they cover a large terri- 
tory in a form not very concise. The hope is 
that they may create a spirit of inquiry 
among farmers as to the truth of the prop- 
Oo sitions, and by their discussion good may 
follow. WILLIAM BABL. 
LIVINGSTON Co., Mich. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


“KEEPING ACCOUNTS.” 








keep accurate cash accounts meets with 
my entire approval, but his system of 
bookkeeping seems rather old and slow to 
me. 


Suppose one uses the left hand page of 
the little book for Dr. entries and the right 








hand page forCr. Then the book would 
look thus: 

Dr. 
Feb. 10) 6 doz. eggs at Oe, a0 


20 
41 Ibs. butter at 20c. 8/20 


When Brown sold Jno. Jones the corn, 
and Jones paid part down and asked Brown 
to wait for the remainder, how would it 
have done to have started an account with 
Mr. Jones on two separate pages, thus: | 





| B1]50 1] 





Brother Brown’s advico to farmers to; 


John Brown in Acct. with Cash 








this section where we have very little or 
no snow till about Jan. 25th. The cold 
freezes of December when the ground is 
bare prove too much for the plant to bear. 

When the soil and weather conditions 
are favorabie during the summer and fall 
months, and snow comes before extremely 
cold weather begins and remains till the 
cold is fairly over, crimson clover may be 
grown pro mes f but for the average 
farmer, under all conditions, spring seeding 
is the most practical and profitable in our 
northern latitudes. 

Our first trial with it was with buck- 
wheat sown in June, next in July on oats 
and pea stubble, next in August in orchard. 
At the beginning of winter the June sow- 
ing looked very promising, the plants 
ig | made a vigorous growth with here 
and there a blossom he July seeding 
came next with smaller plants, and next 
the August seeding whic made a small 
growth. At the beginning of warm 
weather the following spring none of the 
August seeding was alive, and only an 
occasional plant of the others. 

The root growth of the June sown clover 
was considerable and with the dead plants 
a, I believe, a valuable addition to the 
soil. 

Our next trial was last year with spring 
seeding. Two separate plats were sown, 
me of fairly good soil and one not very 
rich. 

The growth on both plats at first was 
slow, owing to the long early drouth which 
prevailed here last season. By September 
Cr 








Feb. 10{ Horseshoein 


$120 

Rep. sleigh shoe {15 

5 gal. kerosene oil 145 
Groceries 2,06 

Feb. 11} Church collection 125 
8. S. < 10 


the best plat was a sight that would con- 
vince the most skeptical. with its dense 
mass of foliage and long crimson blossoms. 
At this time a portion of the plat was 
mowed off and fed to calves, but contrary 











Dr John Brown in Acct. with J. Jones. Cr. 
Feb. 12] Cash Feb. 12) 20 bu. corn at 26¢ $5/20 





| | 


Then when Jones makes any further pay- 
ment Brown can enter it on the Dr. side 
an dcontinue todo so until the account is 
balanced. The account with A. B. Smith 
would look thus: 


Dr. 


Feb. 14] 8 pigs at $5.25 842,00 








In the cash account Brown could make a 
debtor entry of the $1.50 received from 
Jones, and a credit entry for the $5 paid to 
Smith. We believe this system to be more 
after the fashion of business men. 

We believe, too, in being very particular 
concerning the dates. Then, in case of 
necessity, one would have “something to 
swear by.”’ F. 
LIVINGSTON Co. 

[For ledger use, or in a book wide enough 
for ruling as above, friend F’s system 
would be preferable. But our book is very 
narrow, tbree and one-half inches wide, 
and cannot be found in such widths with 
above ruling. 


We use our book for a memorandum and 
day book combined, and our plan of enter- 
ing the items suits our purpose better for 
posting in the ledger. he printer did not 
set up the copy exactly as we had it ar- 
ranged in the ruled spaces, and we were not 
in the office to proof read it. However, 
any one having a copy of Mayhew’s book- 
keeping will find the correct arrangement 
in the day book in the second form of single 
entry. 

There are various methods and forms of 
keeping accounts, and as many ‘“‘systems”’ 
are there are schools that teach bookkeep- 
ing. Wegaveour plan of keeping a day 
book, as we have practiced it for many 
years. We wished to ‘set the ball roll- 
ing,’ and induce sume of our brother farm- 
ers to write the FARMER concerning their 
methods and experience in keeping farm 
accounts. ; 

Some of our old friends, well past the 
prime of life, who never had an opportunity 
to attend school, or study bookkeepin 
have for many years kept an account of al 
their daily business transactions. We 
have had the privilege of looking over 
several such accounts, and, though some of 
our modern expert bookkeepers would call 
these accounts crude, they were accurately 
and plainly kept and a credit to those who 
kept them. Brother farmers, no matter 
whether you understand bookkeeping or 
not, keep some form of accounts and stick 
to the practice.—Ep. | 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

CRIMSON CLOVER. 


In a recent issue of the FARMER a corre- 
spondent asked about crimson clover and 
was told that it was wswally sown in summer 
or early fall. To which might have been 
added, “it is usually a failure.” 

Of course we hear of an occasional suc- 
cess with it when sown at that time, but I 
believe the failures are in the majority. 

Our southern friends have given us a 
good deal of well-meant advice on the 
question of the proper time of sowing, but 
after a number of experiments I am forced 
to believe they are not well acquainted 








John Brown in Acct. 


to expectations the plants did not die, but 
continued growing and leaving out again 
till cold weather. The growth on the 
poorer plat was not so tall and rank, but it 
was there and doing a good business. 





with A. B. Smith. Cr. 
jFeb. 14; 1 cow $30 
Cash 5 





To sum it all up, I believe, consider- 
ing the cost of seed, labor, use of land, etc , 
that for hay, forage or fertilizer there is no 
single crop grown which is superior to it if 
sown alone as soon as ground is well warm- 
ed up in spring. 

Saratoga Co., N.Y. LOUIS LOMBARD. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


MAPLE SYRUP. 





From where I sit writing anyone can see, 
on a warm day in March, the steam rising 
from no less than eight sugar camps, con- 
taining from 100 to 1,000 trees. Most of them 
are second growth maple, but a few are 
composed of large old trees. 


Several other camps are situated a short 
distance farther away. Hundreds of 
gallons of syrup and pounds of maple 
sweet are made in these each year, ranging 
in color from a rich red or black to the 
whiteness of very light “C” sugar. 

The owners of some of these camps still 
tap with the three-quarter-inch auger or 
bit, using the elder or other wood spout, 
catching the sap in the old style pine buck- 
et. Others use some fornt of tin or iron 
spout, with tin or wooden bucket, or pail. 

But we prefer, after using several styles 
of spouts and kinds of dishes for catching 
sap, both wood and tin, the tin pail holding 
from ten to twelve quarts,and a spout made 
of heavy tin; pails cost about ten cents 
apiece and spouts $1 per hundred. 

The spout requires a three-eighths-inch 
hole in the tree. The upper end, or end in 
the tree, is entirely closed, except a hole 
about as large as a pin through which the 
sap passes. One drop of sap entirely closes 
this, sono air can even enter and dry up 
the tree, while the wooden spout allowed 
free excess of air, which in warmand windy 
weather would dry up the sap in a few 
days, when you must rim out or re-tap. 

In nearly all of these camps the sap is 
evaporated in galvanized iron pans, of 
different lengths, on stone or brick arches 
built in the side of a bank. 

We prefer, for a camp of 100 to 300 trees, 
an arch long enough to hold two pans, 
the front one from six to — feet long, 
and the back one about four feet long, each 
one about three feet wide. 

As it is now nearly sugar or syrup mak- 
ing time, we will tell you our plan. We 
will suppose the sugar wood is all cut and 
hauled to the camp. Ours is. This consists 
of old rails, limbs. etc. 

When the weather warms up enough, the 
last of February or first of March, we ma 
about one-half of our trees, using one pai 
(unless the tree is very large) to a tree, and 
one spout. The object in tapping only 
about one-half of our trees is two fold. 
First, the saving in expense the cost of 
buckets and spouts for the other half of our 
camp. Second, giving us fresh trees to tap 
along. as the smaller trees, tapped first, 
es up and give us dishes. 





with our northern winters, especially in 


ou, by this plan, have fresh trees in 


every “run,” and no need of re-tappin 
Of course, in a very small camp this wou 
not be practical. 

As soon as enough sap has run to make a 
small boiling, wecommence gathering from 
the trees tapped first. And when we have 
enough gathered to cover our pans, a fire is 
built and the sap is kept ‘“‘a rolling,” not 
“simmering,” till we can putit all in the 
back or short pan, leaving the front pan on 
and putting in water to prevent burning. 
This is to keep ashes and dirt from the fire 
flying into your syrup; also to preserve 
your draft. 

During the boiling, all cold sap can be 
added to the back pan, using it as a heater. 
Then it can be dipped or run with a siphon 
into the front pan, thus adding nothing to 
this pan but hot sap. 

Keep enough fire to boil your sap rapid- 
ly. When it aprons from your skimmer it 
is ready to remove from the fire, when it is 
taken to the house and strained, while hot, 
to remove all coarse dirt, 

It should then stand several hours, long 
enough to allow all sediment to settle, 
when it may be poured, not dipped, into 
the pan or kettle, using care that no sedi- 
ment goes in, and again boiled rapidly till 
the required thickness is attained. 

To make light-colored, fine-flavored su- 
gar or syrup, you must observe the follow- 
ing rules: a keep your sap boiled up 
close. Always keep everything scrupu- 
lously clean. Never allow your pails or 
buckets to get’ sour and remain..so. Al- 
ways keep all scum removed from your 
pans or kettles when boiling. Never allow 
eaeeP in your pans to simmer, but always 

roll.”’ 

_ Do not boil more than six hours without 
“syruping off.”’ And last, but by no means 
least, never let it burn on the sides of your 
pans, or by dropping a spoon or your skim- 
mer to the bottom of your pans or kettle 
when“syruping down, "orsugaring « ff,”’for 
as sure as you do you will have dark-color- 
ed sugar or syrup. 

SUGAR MAKER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SEEDING TO GRASS. 


Would it do to sow grass seed on a clear 
field of corn ground Without any other crop 
sown with it? And would you sow the mix- 
ed seed that Dr. Beal recommended in the 
FARMER? And could I cnt the hay on the 
land that is seeded this spring the same 
summer? 

There is about ten acres in the field, a cla 
loam-and level,- with an acre or so of blac 
soil that has been drained. There are a few 
hard clay spots in this field that don’t pro- 
duce good crops. 

What can I put on these spots to fertilize 
them? I have put on stable manure, but it 
seems to want something more. Can I get 
the mixed clover seeds in Detroit, and what 
will they cost? J. O. SMITH. 

Tonra Co. 

{Yes, you can sow your clover seed on 
your corn ground without any “nurse crop,”’ 
and in adry season your clover will be all 
the better forit. But with such a season 


as we had last year, the wheat, as a ‘“‘nurse 
crop,” will do no injury. 

Sow clover, not grass seed, in the spring, 
as Dr. Beal recommends.’ Try medium red 
and mammoth, with a little alsike, if you 
wish a variety and do not wish to grow 
particularly for hay. For ahay crop we 
should leave out the mammoth clover. 

, Last year it was possible to cut hay trom 
last spring’s seeding, but it depends;very 
largely on the season, including the amount 
and distribution of precipitation,and we may 
not have another such season right away. 

We should ons some very strawy manure 
on those hard clay spots and turn under. 
This, and even coal ashes, will loosen up the 
tenacious soil, though there will be hardly 
any humus furnished wi these ashes. We 
should use them merely for the mechanical 
benefit. 

Such soil needs both humus and the 
mechanical disintegration necessary to 
render it practically available for crop pro- 
duction. We have tried both straw and 
coal ashes in such spots very frequently. 

We have frequently sent to some reliable 
seedsman, generally one advertising in the 
FARMER, for such seed as we wanted,select- 
ing and buying from sample. This year we 
can obtain just the ideal seed we want at 
Climax, right near home. 

Write to somte standard seedsman, whom 
you find running an advertisement in the 
FARMER, and you may rest assured of 
securing what you need, both as regards 
quality and variety.—Ep. | 








ANSWER TO INQUIRY ABOUT HY- 
DRAULIC RAMS. 





It requires about five feet fall to raise 
water 20 feet. One inch feed pipe would 
give. three-eighths of an inch discharge 
pipe. The general rule is to multiply the 
quantity supplied by the spring(in gallons 
per minute) by 65. 

ey 4 this product by the number of 
feet ot fall, then divide by 100 times the 
height to which the water is to ve elevated. 
The result will give the quantity of water 
raised per minute. 

Please ask the readers of your valuable 
paper whether they have used any gang 
plows yet, and what results they have. 

WasHTENAW Co. ALBERT BLAESS. 

{We have some matter on hand regard- 
ing hydraulic rams which will be published 
soon. 


Yes, let us hear about the gang plows. 
Are they still used, and in what way? 
Would it not be a good thing for some of us 
farmers to substitute some sort of a gang 





sagen for the spring-tooth harrow, especial- 
y when we have June grass, etc., to eradi- 
cate in preparing a seed bed?—Ep. | 
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ie Live Stock. 


BEANS AS A FEED FOR STOCK. 


Quite a number of inquiries have reached 
us within the past month regarding the 
feeding qualities of beans, the large crop 
last season, with correspondingly low prices 
and light demand, inducing many farmers 
to feed them out rather than accept the 
price at present ruling for them in the mar- 
ket. Hereis an inquiry from Vassar, Tus- 


cola County: 

I would like to learn something about feeding 
beans to sheep and other stock. have 130 sheep 
that Iam feeding beans, Sixty-five of them are 
ewes that are with lamb, and will lamb in April. 
Others T am fatting. Are they good feed for ewes 
that are going to have lambs? Would they be good 
feed for brood sows if they were cooked? Are they 
yvood for horses? 

I would like to hear from others that have had 
experience in feeding beans. M. G. G. 

To answer our correspondent’s question 
we must first ascertain the composition of 
beans as compared with feed grains whose 
— every farmer is acquainted with. 

‘or instance, let us take oats, corn, and 
beans, and give a comparative statementof 
their constituent parts. For conciseness we 
will only give their digestible nutrients: 
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The feeding value given means that if100 
Ibs. of oats are worth 98 cents for feeding to 
stock, beans are worth $1.51 per 100 Ibs. In 
looking over the composition of beans it 
will be seen that they excel all other feed 
grains in the amount of albuminoids 
(muscle-forming food) thay contain, but 
they are deficient in fat. hile cornis only 
a little over one-third as rich in albuminoids 
as beans, it has three times as much fat. A 
combination of the two would therefore be 
better than either one, for it would come 
nearer furnishing an animal with what it 
requires to keep it in a healthy growing 
condition. For store and fatting sheep, or 
hogs, beans are therefore an excellent addi- 
tion to their usual rations, and may be fed 
with safety and profit whenever the price 
is low enough. 

For horses they have not been fed to any 
extent in this mar In England they 
have formed a part of the ration for work 
horses for many years. There they are 
ground and mixed with ground. oats or 
barley. If the horses are engaged in heavy, 
laborious work, the addition of beans to the 
ration will be found a good thing. But dur- 
ing the winter season, when horses are fre- 
quently left in the stable for days ata time, 
beans, from the amount of albuminoids 
they contain, are dangerous to feed. In 
fact, under such circumstances, very little 
grain of any kind should be fed, and oatsor 
corn will-be found the safest. in the early 
spring months,when farm horses are gener- 
ally pushed pretty hard, beans may be fed 
with good results. 

To breeding ewes in lamb,and brood sows, 
we should be inclined to feed beans very 
lightly, or not at all. The amount of exer- 
cise a breeding animal gets should deter- 
mine whether beans are a safe feed or not. 
They are apt to produce bowel trouble, fol- 
lowed by diarrhoea, if an animal gets too 
much of them, and require exertion to 
render them digestible. You can judge 
very closely of the results of feeding beans 
to stock ny their effects upon the human 
family. The lumberman and miner finds 
pork and beans a very satisfactory ration, 
and one that sustains his strength when 
compelled to make great exertion. But the 
business man, in a warm office, with little 
exercise, and using his brains instead of his 
muscles, soon discovers that they promote 
indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Here is another query on the same sub- 
ject: 

“Will you kindly give me the relative feeding 
value of corn, oatsand bran when fed to lambs. 
Please answer through the Farmer. W. K. C., 
Nashville, Mich.” 

The table given above will answer this 
inquiry so far as corn and oats are con- 
cerned, and below will be found a compar- 
ative statement regarding the value of 


various brans: 


oA BY ae 
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Wheat Bran...... 10.0 485 31 56 $1.01 
Rye: Bran......... 106 50.0 20 53 = 1.00 
Buckwheat Bran.. 135 440 39 41 1.15 


It must be remembered that in feeding 
animals the fact of what they are being 
fed for should always be borne in mind. 
For the animal in confinement, with but 
little exercise, easily digestible fond is a 
necessity to maintain it in good health. 
Vor the animal exposed to the elements, or 
doing hard work, such food could not sus- 
tain its strength. ‘The more exposure 
the greater amount of food consumed; the 
greater the amount of exertion required, 
the richer should be the food in albumin- 
oids and fat, so that the wastes of the body 
may be made good, and the vigor ot the 
animal sustained. 


rT 
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Any of our readers who have a carriage or buggy 
needing new wheels should notice adv. of Geneva 
Wheel Co., Geneva, O. They manufacture a good 
wheel and are responsible, 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOG HOUSES. 


In livestock column [ find an article about 
“Cheap Hog House.’* Now, “as the story 
goes,’ in one of the foreign countries the 
land is so hilly that the legs on one side of 
the cattle areshorter than those on the other 
side so that they can feed around the hills; 
but in this country not every farmer has a 
hill located just where he wants a hog 
house. 

If every farmer had the means he could 
build just such as he wanted, but we must 
build according to our means, and when we 
suggest a plan it must be practical, and one 
that is in reach of the greatest number of 
farmers. Now, with my herd I could make 
good use of a stationary house, but I believe 
One that will be the most practical and 
cheapest for the general run of farmers can 
be made as follows: Take 2 pieces 4x4 (or 
small trees will do) and on them lay a floor 
8x14; then divide it into two parts each 7x8. 
Use one part for feeding, and on the other 
part build a o- 2 feet high on the end, 
and 4 feetin the center of the floor. Now 
make the roof with the lowest end toward 
the south,one-half stationary and the other 
half on hinges, leaving a place in thacenter 
side large enough fora hogtoenter. This 
should not be in the center of the partition 


| but on one side. The advantages of this are 


these: Ist, it can be made of common good 
lumber, and will not cost much, as any 
farmer can make one if he can use a saw 
and hammer; 2d, a brood sow can keep 
warm and farrow in the coldest weather; 
3d, the part of the roof on hinges can be 
used for light, and also for changing the 
bedding; 4th, if you desire to move it to an- 
other place.a team can easily draw it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have three of these, 
and ag are just what I wantin farrowin 
time. ll the difference between mine an 
the one I have just described is that in 
mine the roof slopes both ways, and that 
lets the water on the feed floor; but with a 
shed roof —s only one way and that on 
the back end, by letting the entire floor 
slope a little forward it always keeps the pen 
or nest part dry. The one I have described 
I use for onesow, and if I have two and 
want two pens, I have two built side by 
side, and a center partition answers for 
both with yard leading from each feed floor. 
My feed troughs are on the end opposite the 
pen, and are built so that one-half of the 
trough is on the inside and the other on the 
outside, so that I can feed if the hogs are 
there too. These pens I use in the fall, as 
each will hold all that should be fed togeth- 
er. I find they are just whatI want where 
lseparate the males from the others, as I 
can move them anywhere I like away from 
the others. 

Hope to hear some suggestions from others 
by the way of improvements. 

ALLEGAN Co. W. H. WARREN, JR. 

{An elaborate or costly hog house is fre- 
quently a nuisance. We know of a number 
of breeders who have built them, but have 
turned them into something else. Onevery 
fine one is used now asa shop and a Store- 
room for farm tools. It makes a good one. 
The breeding sows have single pens which 
are scattered over several acres. The fatting 
hogs are kept in a roomy rough board pen 
with a tight roof, and placed on a high bit 
of ground, so that the water runs off quick- 
ly and the yard does not become muddy. 
The hogs are in the yard every day when it 
is not raining or snowing. Cold does not 
affect the hogs like wet muddy grounds and 
damp gee uarters. In cold weather 
they are bedded deeply in straw, and al- 
ways look clean and healthy.—Ep. Farm- 
ER 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In regard to the feeding value of buck- 
wheat middlings, the Rural New Yorker 
has this to say: “It is not generally 
known that outside of linseed and cotton- 
seed meals there is no stock food richer 
than buckwheat middlings. They are 
especially rich in muscle-makers and pure 
fat, and are particularly valuable for feed- 
ing with ensilage. In actual feeding value 
they are easily worth nine-tenths as much 
as cottonseed meal, while at local mills 
they can often be bought for half as much.” 

As this is a subject of interest to those 
who are feeding stock, we quote some fig- 
ures taken from DeWolf’s tables, which 
give the percentage of digestible nutrients 
in the form of albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, 


-| fibre and fat; also the vale per 100 pounds, 


though as the tables have been made 
several years it must be keptin mind that 
the money value is only relative: 


Alb. Car’hy. Fat. Value. 
Cottonseed-meal ...... 35.75 22.25 11.65 2 25 
Linseed meal.... ... 28.25 27.95 2.8 1 54 
Wheat bran,..........11.72 44.66 1 02 


Buckwheat: middlings.23.6 
Buck wheat thulls...... 1.85 39.62 41 45 

From these figures it will be seen that 
while buckwheat middlings are inferior to 
either cottonseed or linseed in albumin- 
oids, they surpass them in carbo-hydrates 
and fibre, which are reckoned together, or 
fat-producing material. In feeding value 
they are nearly equal to linseed meal, and 
considerably better than bran, having 
nearly double the amount of albuminoids 
that the latter contains, ae * falling far 
short in carbo-hydrates. s compared 
with cottonseed meal they have about six- 
tenths of the value, in place of the nine- 
tenths attributed to them by the Rural 
New Yorker. 

In many mills the buckwheat hulls are 
thrown away as useless, and the farmer 
who hauls them ote runs the risk of be- 
ing laughed at, but those §who have tried 


them declare that they are a good food. 
The table would indicate that they are not 
far from balf as valuable as wheat bran, 
certainly worth the hauling, though their 
value is chiefly as a fattening food. But 
being very light a large amount in bulk 
would need to be handled, which is one 
reason why they have been neglected. 
They are so light as to be considered of no 
importance. 

In this connection we recall an experience 
of several years ago. During one winter four 
milch cows were fed liberally on potatoes 
and buckwheat middlings with which the 
hulls had been allowed to mix at the mill. 
The result was a large flow of milk, but the 
butter would have passed in general ap- 
pearances for a fair grade of lard. How 
much of this should be blamed to the pota- 
toes, and what ther sult might be with a 
better balanced ration wecannot say,as this 
was the only trial made, but we feel safe in 
saying that the milch cows on that farm 
received no more buckwheat middlings for 
the next twenty years. 

* * 


a 

A common practice for relieving a chok- 
ed cow is to take a whip-stock, or some 
other instrument similar, and poke the ob- 
struction down the throat. This is heroic 
treatment, not very agreeable to the opera- 
tor and certainly not to the cow, though as 
an animal liable to this trouble is apt to be 
one of the greedy kind she may not re- 
ceive much sympathy. If the obstruction 
is a potato, apple, or some other similar ob- 
ject it will most likely be too far down the 
throat to be thrown out by coughing. Lin- 
seed oil, melted lard, even soapsuds are 
sometimes poured down the throat, though 
there would seem to be enough natural 
lubrication to the passage, judging by the 
amount of saliva a cow has at her com- 
mand on such occasions. The simplest 
remedy as well as the most effectual we 
have ever seen administered is gunpowder. 
The animal is tied so that her head can be 
drawn well upward, then while one person 
holds her mouth open, a clevis large enough 
to admit the arm will be found excellent 
for this purpose, another takes a small 
handful of powder and thrusts it down her 
throat as far as he can, conveniently. 
What there is about gunpowder that 
should make it of value we leave for others 
to explain, but we have seen serious cases 
of choking quickly relieved in this manner. 

* * 


* 

When pigs. are confined and fed heavily 
they are often troubled with leg-weakness, 
and then we are told that they are fatten- 
ing too rapidly. It is more likely that 
their food does not contain enough of lime, 
and the animals will tell us soif there is 
any mortar within reach. When allowed a 
range they are better able to supply what 
is needed, as the stalks of plants which 
they then obtain are much richer in lime 
than the grains. Corn stover, for example, 
contains 13.7 pounds of lime per ton, while 
the same amount of shelled grain has only 
.7, or a trifle more than one-twentieth as 
much. Timothy contains 7 2 pounds, other 
common grasses a little more or less, and 
clover hay 33.2. Besides the vegetation 
there is considerable obtained from grubs, 
beetles and other animal substances eaten, 
and perhaps directly from the soil. When 
put in pens they are too often cut off from 
these supplies and obliged to limit them- 
selves to corn. At such times we have 
found bone meal mixed with the food a 
good remedy and a better preventive; a 
small handful to each hog given twicea 
week will suffice; a smaller amount might 
be alJ that is needed, but the meal is not 
expensive and does not injure the animals 
if not made from diseased bone. We have 
used slaked lime, but prefer the bone as it 
contains phosphoric acid and is more 
digestible. F. D. W. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


HOG-KILLING. 


We will never again practice killing hogs 
by cutting the throat. We have found a 
better way—either shoot or knock in head 
and avoid the terrible suffering which must 
follow the old way. P. F.C. 

McDonoueu, Mich. 
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STOCK NOTES. 








Tue exports of sheep in 1896 were 491,576,the 
largest number ever known. The increase 
was due to the low prices of sheep, which 
enabled exporters to hold the market against 
other competitors. 


THERE were about 100 carloads of Can- 
adian cattle received at Buffalo the past 
week. They were principally stockers, 
feeders, and fair butchers’ cattle. Without 
them there would certainly have been an 
advance in cattle. The Canadian cattle 
come into direct competition with those 
shipped from this State. 


James H. Hall, proprietor of ‘Clover 
Blossom Farm,’’ Port Austin, Mich., has 
sold the Aberdeen Angus bull calf, ‘King 
of Ingham,” to E. A. Sawyer, of Dansville, 
Mich., as a resultof an adv. in MIcHIGAN 
FarMER. ‘Clover Blossom Farm’’ shipped 
a carload of cattle to Buffalo for the Mon- 
day market, and realized from 55 cents to 
$1.15 more per 100 lbs, for Augus eattle than 
for the Shorthorns that had the sane care 
and feed. 


Tue Secretary of the Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders’ Association of England, issued 
certificates for the exportation of 4,963 sheep 
during 1896, the Argentine Republic taking 
more than any other country. The large 
sale of South American cross-bred wool in 
Boston recently, some 1,300;000 Ibs., was 
from the progeny of Merino ewes, crossed 
with a Lincoln ram. Many of these ewes 
have more or less Rambouillet blood. 


AN article in the London Meat Trades 
Journal says: ‘According to the Sidney 
Morning Herald, Australian frozen beef 
hung in shops alongside American, adver- 
tises the Yankee. Usually the colonial is 
marked 11d to 2d (3 to 4c) per pound under 
the States beef, and yetit tempts none. The 
sooner we cease deluding ourselves with 
the theory that the frozen beef from Aus- 
tralia could compete successfully with the 
chilled beef from America, if it got fair 
play, the better.”’ 


Tue Grattan Sheep-Shearing Association 
will bold their annual festival at J. L. 
Randel’s farm, Grattan Center, on Satur- 
day, April 10th, 1897, commencing at 10 
o’clock A. M. Shearers furnished at the 
expense of the Association. Picnic dinner 
at the Grange Hall. All who are interest- 
ed in sheep feeding are remem | invited to 
attend and exhibit specimens of their flock. 
The officers of the Association are as fol- 
lows: J.G. Cowan, President; Wm. Les- 
siter, Treasurer; E. P. Nash, Secretary. 
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your system 
with blood made pure by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Then you will have nerve, 
mental, bodily and digestive strength. 


In the Spring 


Then you need not fear disease, because 
your system will readily resist scrofulous 
tendencies and attacks of illness. Then you 
will know the absolute intrinsic merit of 
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CRE OF CORN 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


““A BOOK ON SILACE”’ 


By PROF. F. W. WOLL 
of the University of Wis., neatly bound into a vol- 
ume of 195 pages and now being sent out by the 
SILVER Mra. Co., SALEM, O., is unquestionably the 
best work yet introduced on the subject. Includes: 
/—Silage Crops M—Silos. 
M1—Silage, ‘V—Feeding of Silage. 
V—Comparision of Silage and other Feeds. 
Vi—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 
and many valuable tables and compounded ra- 
tions for feeding stock. The i 
rapidly. Itis FREE. Write fora 
copy to-day--to-morrow may too 
SILVER MFC. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 






























Simplest, Cheapest and Best, 


the GONVEX 
DEHORNER 


A clean, noncrushing cut 
Handsome and convincing catal ‘ 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christians Par” 












This shoe for working 
horses on swamp land is 
potoates and manufactured 

L. BRICHAM, Decatur, 

ich. Send for Circular. 
Also 25 acres strictly {pure 
English mintjroots forysale. 


co. le. LOGUE, 

Prop. Hillbrook Poultry Farm, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Breeder of bigb class Barred Plymouth ks and 
Poland-China swine. P. R. eggs, 82 per 33. 











Stock for sale. Write for prices. 











THE FINEST LOT OF. 





~ Peach Trees 


in the country, including the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
GREENSBORO, FITZGERALD end BOKARA. 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 e catalogue free. 
Cut prices on large lots. Correspondence solicited. =~ “ 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 459 = =Painesvilie, O, 
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Fe Horse. 


JUDGING HORSES BY SCORE CARDS. 








N. J. Harris, Secretary of the National 
Association of Expert Judges on Horses, 
reports a recent discussion of its members 
on the practice of jadging by the score 
card. It was concluded by those present, 
according to Mr. Harris, that the score- 
card judging bore about the same relation 
to the present mode of judging that invoic- 
ing a stock of goods does to guessing at the 
same. 

We would like Mr. Harris to say whether 
the system of score-card judging does not, 
to a very great extent, consist in guessing? 

not, and such judging is an exact science, 
which can be substantiated, like weighing 


measuring, why do expert judges show a 
difference in scoring individual animals? 
When a man invoices a stock of goods he 
knows just what they are, and anyone else 
nvoicing them will obtain the same results. 
But out of a dozen score-card judges how 
many will score a horse precisely the same? 
Perhaps three or four, and even they, 
while agreeing in the sum total, will differ 
in the value of certain points. It seems to 
us that a good judge of stock under the old 
style,will be no better with a score card. If 
he is a capable judge each point will be 
carried in his mind, as he passes from one 
part of the animal to another, and the final 
summing up will be just the same as if he 
had ascorecard. Thechief value of thescore 
card,from what little we have seen of it, is as 
anaid to judges who have not had much ex 
perience. 1t helps them goover theanimal in 
&@ systematic manner, and study each point. 
Then they will guess how those points are 
to be valued in relation to the 100 points 
which represents the perfect animal. If 
one judge scores an animal 78 points and 
another one 80, who determines which is 
right? If another is called in and he scores 
the animal different from either, and he 
is nearly certain to, where is the absolute 
perfection of score-card judging? There is 
one point in favor of the score card which 
makes its use satisfactory to owners of 
stock. That is, the owner can see how a 
good judge rates his animal, and what he 
considers its strong and weak points. 
When he looks it over, and then over that 
of a successful competitor, it gives him an 
idea of how hisanimal appears to an out- 
sider-who is considered a competept judge. 
But that judge is only a good guesser in 
rating the points of an animal, as they can- 
not be weighed or measured so as to be 
positively exact. Take a steer, for in- 
stance, and let it be judged by an expert 
witho ascore card. Then let an: expert 
buyer go over the same steer, one who 
makes a living deciding upon the value of 
a steer for the butcher, and we would just 
as soon take the judgment of the latter as 
the former—perhaps a little sooner. 





THE HORSES WANTED IN THE 
WOURLD’S MARKETS. 





At the Illinois Breeders’ and Farmers’ 
Institute, held at Springfield last month, 
-F. J. Berry, the well known horse dealer 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, gave 
an address on “The kind of horses that are 
winners in the markets of the world,” and 
from it we take the following extracts: 


The breeding problem is revolutionized, 
and we are now starting on anew era in 
the breeding world. The business is left to 
the. more intelligent men, men of means, 
and men who breed to a purpose, men who 
study the demands of the market, and, as 
we have said, the export demand is the 
leading feature of this market, and the 
same kinds of horses that sell well for ex- 
port trade are in the strongest demand for 
our home markets. I will classify the ex- 
port demand into five different classes. 

First, drivers and. coachers, which must 
be well bred, of. good color, from 15.3 to 16 
hands with fine head and neck, plenty of 
bone and substance, with good knee action 
and plenty of quality. They must be good 
travelers and if yn! have some speed all 
the better. ‘[his class of horses has al- 
ready advanced very much in price, and 
very soon will be as high-priced” as ever. 
Present values range from $100 to $300 
per horse. 

Second, the cab horse, weighing about 
1,100 pounds, 154g hands, a rugged, but 
smooth-made horse, with bone and -sub- 
stance, and afair traveler. Present price 
averages about $75. 

Third, the bus horse, weighing from 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds, 16 hands high, smooth, rug- 
ged made, and one that can move off at a 
fair gait and shape himself well in harness. 
Present price from $80 to $125. 

Fourth, the draft horse, which should 
weigh from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds, should be 
rugged made, good bone and blocky built, 
a _——— finish ‘e first-class draft 

orse In every respect. Present price fr 
$100 to #200. ‘ ‘ “ _ 

Fifth, the American trotter, which in all 
cases must be a high-bred horse,with plen- 
ty of bone and action, and substance, high 
finish, good disposition, and the more speed 
he has the higher price he will bring. 


Ranging in price from $200 to $5,000 per 
> according to his quality, size and 


peed. 

All horses for exportation must be per- 
fectly sound, and without blemish, and are 
bringing at present a higher range of prices 
than horses sold for any other market. 


There are two kinds of horses that are 
more profitable to produce for the Ameri- 
can markets than any other, viz: The 
higher class of light harness and the best 
quality of heavy draft. 

First, all classes of light harness horses 
should be well bred. The Hambletonians 
are the stock to breed all light harness 
horses:from. In my opinion there is none 
better than the Wilkes family. They have 
plenty of ambition and _all possess some 
speed and knee action. Knee action is the 
most important — in horses, except 
soundness. Light harness horses must 
possess all the qualities required up to the 

resent date, such as size, shape, quality, 
cone action, color’ and the more speed and 
breeding, the better. Progressive breeders, 
from this on, will take all of these qualties 
into account that are necessary to make a 
horse useful and salable in the market and 
one very important quality isthesize. The 
standard is raised every year. The market 
demands larger horses. No light harness 
horse should be less than 15.3 to 1644 hands. 
A small horse, unless he has speed, is the 
cheapest kind of a horse in our market. He 
isa alas of the past, and will not sell for 
one-half of what it cost to carom him. 

Second, the largest and highest finished 
draft horse that we can produce, drafty 
made, with plenty of bone and action, with 
ambition, and kind disposition, is one of 
the most salable horses that is offered in 
our market. They have already become 
scarce and have advanced in pride more 
than any other class of work horses. 

I believe that the future offers every in- 

ducement and promise of returning pros- 
perity, and with it a return of high prices, 
as our supply is fast decreasing. he visi- 
ble supply of horses in 1894 was 16,000,000, 
while in the latter part of 1896 we had less 
than 15,000,000 and it is predicted by good 
authority that near the close of 1897 our 
visible supply will be near 14,000,000 
horses. 
The great depression that we have 
passed through has called a halt upon the 
breeding of horses. We have taken quite 
a good deal of pains to investigate this 
matter, and we find, as reported by the dif- 
ferrent assessors through the horse sec- 
tions, that during the last three years there 
has been bred only from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the usual crop of colts, this being hardly 
enough to supply farmers with horses for 
their own use. Thus,indicating a continu- 
al decrease in the supply for a number of 
years tocome. As the law of supply and 
demand governs our prices we believe it 
safe tosay that higher prices for horses 
will soon return, and before horses can be 
raised and prepared for the market, good, 
useful horses for legitimate use will be as 
high as they ever were. We believe in 
American industries. We believe in the 
return of prosperity, and with it higher 
prices for our American products. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





THERE are now 21 American 2:15 trotters 
in Europe. 


AZoTE, 2:04, is said to be completely 
broken down, and will never be able to 
start again. 


Ir is reported that out of 24 stallions for 
which a breeder’s license has been taken 
out this season in Vienna, 21 of them are 
Americans. 


Tue French demi-sang, or half-bred 
horse, is to be tried as a steeplechaser. He 
is the French trotter and the French 
coacher also, and while called a half blood, 
is really seven-eighths thoroughbred in 
most instances. 


HANOVER heads the list of winning sires 
in 1896, Bramble, the good son of Bonnie 
Scotland, standing second, but $18,000 be- 
low the son of Hindoo. Hanover’s largest 
winners were Handspring and Buck Mas- 
sic, who won $29,000 between them. 


ATLANTIC, by Almont, is owned in Italy, 
but has been subsidized by the Austrian 
government, and will stand in Austria this 
season. His owners get $4,000, and the 
horse will be bred only to 40 mares at $60 for 
Austrian mares and $120 for foreign-born 
and bred ones. 


SALVABLE is said to have won seven 
races in succession in California at the 
present meeting. This is a record unap- 
proached by any other horse. He has also 
won nine out of his twelve starts. This is 
the first of the great Salvator’s get to make 
a good showing, and as ‘Pittsburg Phil,” 
the plunger, says there are no good horses 
at San Francisco, it may be that the vic- 
tories are cheap ones. 


On Feb. 18 at a sale at Indianapolis, Ind., 
the well-known stallion Princeton, 2:19%/, 
was sold for $875. Princeton was foaled in 
1881, and is by Princeps, dam Reina Vic- 
toria, by Hambletonian 10. He is the sire 
of eleven trotters and six pacers in the list, 
including Autrain, 2:168%. There is yet 
room for improvement in prices when a 
horse like Princeton sells at such figures. 


In Russia recently the Grand Prix de St. 
Petersbourg was won by Flush. by So- 
crates; Marinet second, Bravado third and 
Winterset fourth. The race was trotted at 
a 2:26)¢ gait,and‘only two-fifths of a second 
between first and second horse. The 12,500 
rouble purse went to the Michigan mare, 
Valley Queen. The first three horses were 
Americans. . Two Russians, Bajaderka and 
Pawlin, took fourth and fifth places. 

At the Fasig sale of trotters -in “Madison 
Square Garden, New. York, last’ week, the 
eight-year-old mare, Lily Young, 2:1044,by 
Young Fullerton, dam Nora T. ‘by the old 
four-mile race horse Ten Broeck, sold for 
$3,400. Young Fullerton is by Edward 
Everett, son of Hambletonian 10, and out 
of a mare by imp. Margrave. This was the 





only sale above $1,200, and the breeding is 
enough to knock out the theories of the 
trotting-bred trotter advocates. 


L. J. Surron, the man who bred Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah 15, died recently at his 
home in New Jersey. He was 70 years of 
age at the time of his death, which was 
caused by taking cold during the severe 
cold weather, which developed into pneu- 
monia. He was handling eight horses 
daily until he was taken sick.. It shows 
bow young the American trotter is when 
the men who aided in its early develop- 
ment are yet alive. Alexander’s Abdallah 
is believed by many to have been 
Hambletonian’s gg son. He was only 
afew years in the stud, and that during 
the troublous times of the war, when Ken- 
tucky was the home of a large number of 
guerrillas, who plundered and stole horses 
at. every opportunity. Abdallah was 
stolen, and so badly treated that he died 
from the effects. 


Tue Windsor Driving Park association 
has sold the lease of its track for the com- 
ing season. The purchasers are a Syndicate, 
represented bya man named W. W. Lyle, 
of Kentucky. Mr. Lyle announces that it 
is the intention togive twoor three meetings 
during the season. The first of these will 
start about the 3d of May and continue until 
the Toronto and Hamilton spring meetings. 
when the Windsor track wil! be closed until 
the expiration of the racing dates of these 
two cities and Highland Park. He said an 
endeavor would be made to hold the meet- 
ings so that there would be no clashing of 
dates with other courses. As Highland 
Park- expects to give a meeting in 
August and September of five weeks, it 
looks as if Detroit was to have a surfeit 
of public gambling schemes this sum- 
mer. The maintainance of such meetings 
as those conducted at the Windsor Park 
draws all sorts of disreputable people, and 
Detroit gets the benefit of their presence. 
The Dominion Parliament and the Michi- 
gan Legislature should set about regulat- 
ing this nuisance, which is a calamity to 
the community, as well as to those who are 
interested in improving the breed of horses. 





Cured Poll-evil, 


HamixTon, O., Nov. 24, 1894. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

I have used your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam in 
many different cases and always found it a first- 
class remedy. Have cured three or four very bad 
cases of poll-evil with it. Please send me another 
horse book with full directions. (Sent free to any 
applicant.—L.-w co.) CHas. PAULIN. 








Evergreen Stock Farm. 


Nine sta)lions for sale, five imported and four 
American bred. Six Black Percheruns and 
two imported French Coach. For further de- 
scription, address THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 


W ANTE Pair of Work Cattle, well broken, well 

* matched, weighing not less than 3,000 
Jbs,or over six (6) years 9ld. Address, stating where 
they can be seen and bottom price, Box 125, Detroit. 


TOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO, 76 River St. 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 














Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
by J. E. 
mbauit 
ex-Veteri- 






ment Stud 


= — anil, 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


saf t Blister: used. Takes the pl 
of ait th monte pilyey ‘covers action. y a 


janches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sore Throw Mee! ice 
WE GUARANTEE Siustic'earsam nn, 
produce more actual reese than a whete bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure 
Every bottle of Balsa 4 
glieainomintin tae 1.80 per bottle, Sold 
Bacotishe foc is aoe” Bead Boe deatsieive aodese 
ons im 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-® [LLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SIE AS LAPEER IG NTR 


ure ever made, 





gives perfect satis: 
and samples ay Agents 
©. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. 3. 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co..Mich. 
J breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine pm 


bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


20 HEAD Polled Durham Cattle. 


a e 
4.B.&C.1. BURLSIGH, Mazon, Il) 





























reaches out to suffering humanity in i 
the form of a safe, sure and effec- “| 
tive remedy for the ills to which 
flesh is heir. That is why restored \_ 
millions pay willing homage to 


All experiment was passed longago. 
It is known to be a positive cure 
for 

BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND MALARIA, 


and all diseases arising from disor 
dered Kidneys and Liver. Easy to 
take, leaves no unpleasant taste, pro- 
duces no ill effects, 

Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller one at your nearest store. 











SHEEP. 
SHEEP for SALH.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex. P: 


rairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once for price ist. 
A. H. STER, Allegan, Mich. 














N®@. large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 








LAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows 
bred to Wilkes U.S.,for Marco and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
»swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Cail or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mieh. 


Pees -—Choice sows already bred 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Buli for 
sale. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarusburg, Mich. 


ICTORIA SWINE.—Cne yearling boar, also a 
few spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


POLAND CHINAS. ivf Catalogue. 


ROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, G®¥47 Banearns in 


young boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine. cc:Stertarrow 


bseeh and-apri 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and Ap 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Shorthorn cate B. ©: 


—— =“ B. P. 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. ck and eggs 
Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


for sale. ; 

Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Poi spring and 

head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Xm» 


ch. 
BRERDRE soos-Large English Berkshire Swine. 


Uses BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 a. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $20) at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa Iifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 

* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; all 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potat»es, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No 1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 


GIVEN AWAY. Same 
thing, when you can 





















































buy a pair of show pigs for 
price other breeders charge 
m. W eh, 


breeder of Improved Ches- 
* ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., fe rietor of 
« the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER ES. I now havea fine stock 





of young breeders on hand. 
Come and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 
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Bhe Doultey Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE POULTRY 
BUSINESS. 








Comparatively few people realize the 
magnitude and value of the annual poultry 
and egg production of the United States. 
In looking up the statistics I have found a 
partial report of two foreign countries. 
The little kingdom of Belgium, with 11,000 
square miles and a population of 5,000,000, 
produces 300,000,000 of eggs annually, and 
France, with 204,150 square miles, produces 
$20,000,000 worth of eggs each year. ‘The 
United States, with a population of 65,000,- 
000, produces 75,000,000 dozen eggs, which 
allows, including those consumed by the 
producer, 140 eggs per capita. The average 

rice in our large cities is 16c per dozen or 

120,000,000 a year. We pay $3,000,000 a 
year for eggs imported from England, 

rance and Belgium. We pay $2,000,000 a 
year to the Canadian farmers for eggs 
alone, besides a large sum for poultry. 
Would it not be better to save this money 
for ourselves and export rather than im- 
port? Now, add to this the poultry pro- 
duction and we will readily see that in 
money value it almost exceeds the value of 
our wheat crop or any other single product 
ot the farm. é find that from 1889 to 
June 1, 1890, the United States statistics 
report 258,871,125 head of domestic chickens; 
turkeys, 10,844,060; geese, 8,440,175; ducks, 
7,544,080. Lliinois alone produced 21,463.525 
chickens; 1,043,947 turkeys; 725.904 geese; 
735,660 ducks and 60,351,065 dozen eggs, 
ranking second in chickens, first in turkeys, 
second in geese, first in ducks and third in 
egazs, Ohio leading by 10,000,000 and 
Iowa by 9,000,000 doze eggs, Missouri 
leading Illinois by 1,322,323 chickens and 
123,326 geese. The total a of 


the 12 central states—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North and South 


Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas—is 132.762,- 
123 chickens, 5,326,489 turkeys, 3,040,849 
geese and 3,753,534 ducks. The above is 
artof a paper read by Mr. Heimlich be- 
ore the Morgan Co.,, IIl., farmers’ institute, 
Jacksonville, March 6 and 7, 1895. I want 
T. A. G., page 139, for Feb. 20, to read it 
carefully. He says there is ten times as 
much money and energy wrapped up in 
swine asin poultry. For a man that reads 
the papers (and I guess he don’t) to make 
such an awful break as that is really 
funny. Why bless your heart G., swine 
are notin it fora minute with the poultry 
and egg business of this country. ow G., 
read “A hen boom vs. a business hen ina 
henhouse,”’ on page 138, same paper. Fix 
up the henhouse a little, fix the roof so it 
won't leak, if there are any holes or cracks 
to let the air come in at the sides stop 
them upor look out for roup, be sure to 
keep the floor dry, give plenty of pure 
drinking water, clean up the droppings 
three ‘times a week, keep down the lice, 
feed well and the chickens will beat your 
swine. 

Roup is a disease I dread above all 
chicken ills. For 10 years I have been 
trying to find a sure cure for roup 
but up to date have never foun 
{t. For a time I did find a remedy 
that did the business, but it lost 
Tts grip. They try to tell me roup is 
caused by damp filthy houses, impure wa- 
ter, poor musty feed, etc., but I say not. No 
one takes better care of their birds than I[ 
do, but they get the roup just the same, 
They start with a cold, begin to cough and 
run at the nostrils; sometimes the head 
swells-but not often. Outside of running at 
the nostrils, which is a thick nasty matter, 
no one would know they were sick; they 
‘eat well and hens will lay for weeks after 
being taken sick. I have had it come in 
the fall in warm dry weather when there 
was no dampness atall. I have used con- 
dition powders without number, kerosene, 
turpentine, sweet oil, carbolic acid,camphor 
and 100 other things, but I have not found 
& Sure cure as yet. Perhaps there is nosure 
cure, but if there is I want it. I can down 
lice and little things like that, but roup 
gives me the blues. At the Grand Rapids 
Fair four or five years ago I hada fine pullet 
with a swelled head, and I got two little 
pills of C. L. Hogue, of Battle Creek, and in 
12 hours she was well. Come, Mr. Hogue, 
can’t you help us out? Tell us how to cure 
this discharge at the nostrils; it’s the only 
poultry disease I fear. 

Capons all went to smash this year; 
ten cents for big capons and eight 
cents for slips, tells the sad tale. 1 had 75 
Barred Plymouth Rocks caponized; out of 
the lot I had 50slips, 20 capons and lost 
five. I sent 48 slips to New York, dressed, 
and got 9!¢c; they weighed 421 pounds. I 
sold the 20 capons here at 10c, alive, and 
they weighed 197 pounds, so you see they 
were in good condition. for pure Rocks. 
They were reported to the dealer here as 
the best lot he had bought. For me, Iam 
through with the capon business; without 
anexpert to do the work they will be 
nearly all slips; it is a cruel job at best. 
The commission men, as a lot, are very un- 
satisfactory to do business with. You can- 
not depend on the price of capons being 
high enough to make any profit, 

ATON Co., Mich. . M. BRONSON. 

(Mr. Hogue is on hand with his advice 
and remedies for the treatment of roup 
His letter arrived a little too late for inser- 
tion. in last issue. Our correspondent’s 


comments on the poultry business are very 
interesting. Let the hog men, the sheep 
men and the poultry men keep up their 
enthusiasm and work in their particular 


gether we have a total of 


lines; it. will be a good thing for them as 
well as the State at large. It is one of the 
great compensations of farm life that it 
offers such a variety ot occupations that 
nearly. everyone can find one in which he 
is especially interested and can achieve 
success.—ED. FARMER. ] 


For the Michigan Dine. 
ROUP—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 








In the issue of the FARMER of February 
20, Vint. Covert asked the question, “What 
is the matter with my fowls?’ He says 
they get blind in one eye, and after a while 
they get blind in the other, and then die. 
He also says his poultry house is warm,and 
he feeds in litter, ete., which is right in my 
opinion. I think his birds have the roup. 
This is considered one of the most dreaded 
and contagious diseases of poultry. It is 
caused principally by neglect, or want of 
attention to minor diseases of the air pas- 
sages, produced by colds. If the breeder 
will attend to it in time he will not only 
save himself a great deal of unpleasant 
doctoring, but the lives of many birds. 

In the first place he says they have a 
warm house. It may be too warm, and it 
may not have proper ventilation, If so, 
this would cause dampness, and the birds 
would catch cold. Again, there may be 
cracks in the walls where the birds roost, 
and a draft of air reaches them at night. 
This is also bad for the birds, and they 
would catch cold. Ishould presume that 
on the very cold days which we had in the 
past few weeks, his fowl house was covered 
with frost inside. If this was the case, 
when the frost melted it caused dampness 
and the birds would catch cold. 

The first —. towards a cure is to place 
the diseased birds in a warm, dry place,and 
bathe the head with chlorate of potash solu- 
tion and warm water, equal parts, until the 
nostrils are opened and the eyes relieved. 
Remove the dry discharge from the eyes 
and nose. If the discharge from the nos- 
trils is excessive, camphorated oil should be 
injected into them with a small oil can, 
either from the outside or through the slits 
in the roof of the mouth. If the throatis 
affected, paint the same with nitrate of 
silver. Give, in the drinking water, a 
solution of one-half carbonate of lime and 
one-half sulphite of magnesia, ten drops to 
a pint of water. 

If our friend will try this he will find he 
can save a large per cent of his fowls. 

Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LITTER FOR THE SCRATCHING PEN. 





Having read the poultry department in 
the FARMER for seme time, I wish to say a 
few words in regard to the best and most 
economical litter to be used in the scratch- 
ing pen. Some poultrymen advise cut straw, 
some sawdust, others litter from the horse 
stable. I have had no experience with 
sawdust or horse manure. Last fall I used 
cut straw, but have since tried whole rye 
straw, and am very much pleased with the 
results. It is much more work for the 
fowls to find the grain, and when it comes 
to cleaning the coops it is far ahead of the 
cut straw, as there is less fine manure to 
shovel up after the straw is removed. 

Have any of the FARMER'S readers had 
any experience in caponizing? If we capon- 
ize, can we find a market that will pay the 
prices some poultrymen claim to get? If 
we cannot get any more per pound, will the 
increase in weight pay for doing the work? 

MontTcaLm Co. - W. K. 

(W. K. will find in the article from Mr. 
Bronson in this issue, an answer to his 
inquiries about capons. Mr. Bronson is an 
experienced poultryman, and the results 
he obtained are as ae as can be expected 
by the average of those engaged in the 
poultry business.—Ep. FARMER] 


POULTRY NOTES. 





A CORRESPONDENT at Howell, Mich., in- 
uires where she can get eggs of the Buff 
lymouth Rocks. Wedo not know. The 
Rocks seem to be as variegated in color as 
a rainbow. We doubt if these néw sorts 
are any better, if as good, as the old 
— sort that first made the name 
nown. 


Dr. LEONARD PEARSON, state veterina- 
rian, and Dr. B. H. Warren, state zoologist, 
of Pennsylvania, have issued a bulletin on 
the diseases and enemies of poultry. They 
state that Pennsylvania has 15,374,000 tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and chickens, valued at 
$8,236,000. ‘These prodace 68.818,000 dozen 
eggs annually, which sell at an average of 
20 cents per dozen, making a total of $13,- 
763,600. Adding the poultry and eggs to- 
$22,000,000, as 
representing the investment and production 
of the business in that State. 


Tr will not do to keep a lot of hensina 
dark or uncomfortable building and expect 
them to be busy and lay. They prefera 
light, dry, roomy place, where each hen 
can exercise freely and without hindrance 
from the others. They will never care to 
scratch, however, if they are fed every 
time they appear hungry. They -must be 
compelled to scratch and work for their 
food. Give them plenty, but only in the 
litter, where they must work and scratch 
for each grain. Throw the grain in leaves, 
cut straw, cut hay or any kind of litter, 
and at night give them a good feed in the 
trough, composed of a mixture, but durin 





the day make them work and work hard, 


At first they may not be inclined to accept 
such conditions, but unless they scratch let 
them go hungry. Scratching means eggs, 
for it keeps them in health. 


As the hatching season approaches, a 
word in regard to keeping eggs for setting 
may not be out of place. An egg is much 
easier to injure by chilling than is often 
supposed. It does not need to freeze hard 
enough to erack open in order to be ruined 
for setting. A temperature of forty degrees, 
if kept up for only a few hours, will weaken 
the germ. The eggs should be gathered 
before there has been time for them to 
chill, then kept in a room where the tem- 
perature is at least fifty degrees, and sixty 
is better. They should be stood on end, so 
as to prevent the yolk from settling to the 
side. We find a box filled with oats a good 

lace forthem. ‘They should be turned at 
east twice a week, and every other day is 
better. If the room is not dryer than is 
usual in a dwelling the eggs may be kept 
for several weeks. A little attention to this 
matter will make considerable difference in 
the percentage of the hatch and the vigor 
of the chicks. Some fanciers recommend 
wrapping in woolen, as this prevents the 
drying out and guards against sudden 
changes in temperature. With choice eggs 
this might be a good plan. 








WHEN writing to advertiser please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MIcHiIGAN 
ABMER. 


Capt. Jas. A. Duffey, 


OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The Great Railway Detective Tells What Dr, 
Miles’ Remedies Have Done 
For Himself and Wife, 























et 


ETECTIVE work requires constant 
vigilance, steady nerves, a clear 
head and active brain.‘A year ago," 

writes Capt. Duffey, of 631 Orchard St., Tole- 
do, Ohio, “I overworked myself, was in 
such a condition sleep was impossible. I was 
so nervous I could not 
lie in bed; my arms 
and limbs twitched 
and my system seemed 
completely exhausted. 
I began using Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine and the 
fourth bottle restored 
me to health, Mrs. 
Duffey had suffered for eighteen years with 
heart disease, had tried every remedy with- 
out avail until she took Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure two years ago. For the past 
yearshe has been free from the trouble.” 

Dr. Miles' Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

¢DR. MILES MEDIOAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


UFF LEGHORNS.—Feggs from pen No 1, $1.50 
4D for 15; eggs from ven No. 2, $1 for 16. No stock 
tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15 L. A. A. SMITH, 

Leck Box 653. Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


GRAPE Vines 


All eldand new varicties_fxtra quality, Warranted 
t Loveat rates, Descri 
"?. S. HUBBARD CO. FREDONLA, NO 


S\ GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to waperiatend sub- 
agents selling the Combination 
oe Clevis to farmers and 

rs. 




















Combination 
Lock Pin 
Clevis 
(Closed) 








Self booking; always 











GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel saver. 
Used by U. S. Government. rge profits. Sample 
sent by mail, 35 cents. Givesize of window. Cir- 
culars free. MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO. 
1331 Arch Street. Philads. Pa 


388tyles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 









LY STEE 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., Quincy, {lf 









Wanted—An Idea s2éss=isns 


t your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 





Protec 

Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
8, Washi n, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 

and new list of one thousand inventions wanted, 





£ need rest and toning up when 3 
@ they have been worn out by @ 
» overwork or strain. This rest 
s they get from a pure tonic like & 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


: The “BEST” Tonic ¢ 

% made from malt, the concentra- ¢ 

% ted food, in a soluble form, and 

& hops, the gentle nerve tonic. 
Pabst Malt Extract builds up 

the nervous and the physical 

system;cures nervousness, head- 

ache, indigestion, and makes 

you hearty and strong. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 

$2.50. 


a bottle or 12 for 
EEE SSIS 










BUY NO INCUBATOR 
. And pay ier before giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their maehine. We wil 


Oued a ON TRIAL, 


cal information on 


the money there is 
% Send us the 


Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B 
names of three persons interested in poul 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicycie; its 
Care and Repair,”’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 








M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
e breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J. F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 

PovLTRY —For catalog'of leading varieties ad- 

dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 

In B. 

BARGAIN POLAND CdINA SOWS. 

A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 


Bs beautiful Barred P. Rocks, ozcluaivey. 
’ 








P. Rock cockerels and 





High scoring, thoroughbred stock. P. 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50; 


81 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mi 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, soronseeiiy ae: 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every egg 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. 


GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail te 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
everything we sell. New een | 
for 18¥7 printed in colors will be mail 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr.Box 46,Freepert, Ill, 



















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR. Incubato 


bo 3 8 by Steam. Absolutely 


Sona cea 
162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


ersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PBAIBIZ STATE INCB. 00. Homer City, Pa. 


LOTS OF EGGs 


when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


‘S Improved '96 
MANN’S 
GREEN BONE CUTTER 
the standard of the world. 13 
sizes. $5and up. 0.0.D.or &% 
OnTrial, Cat’l’g free if you 

name this paper. \ 
F. W. MANN CO,, Milford, Mase. 
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ot. BRISTOL,Coma, 


_ 
§ AMES FREE & useful articles for only 2-6mo. subs. 
to PoultryKeeper at 25c. Every poultry 
raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. 
Address Pouttry Kggrer Co., Box 41 Parkesburg, Pa. 


EGG PRODUCERS, ATIENTION! 


You cannot afford to be without Granulated 
Bone and Shell for your poultry, and you cannot 
afford to grind them ss when you can pur- 
chase pure and well prepared at the followin, 

prices:—Granulated Bone, $1.75 per ewt.; id lots ° 

50 lbs. avd over, $150 percwt. Granulated Shell, 
i5e. per cwt; in lots of 500 lbs. and over, 50c. per 
cwt,f. 0. b. cars Easton, Pa. Manufactured and 











forsale by ¥. ©. WILLIAMS, Easton, Pa, 
Mention this paper, 
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| Farmers’ Elubs. 





CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 








OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PREsIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. — 

Vicr-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drsectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. 4 ae 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








CLUB REPORTS. 





We are exceedingly gratified to announce 
that the clubs are responding beyond all 
expectation to our request for reports of 
their regular meetings. We are simply 
overwhelmed with matter of every kind 
for this department, and nothing could 
more perfectly demonstrate the healthy 
and prosperous condition of the Association 
than this fact. 

This great increase in interest has com- 
pelled us to delay the publication of re- 
ports longer than we have liked to do. 
But from this time on arrangemenis will 
be made by which the club reports will be 
given precedence over all other matter in 
the department, and these vexatious delays 
will no longer occur. 

We again urge upon corresponding secre- 
taries the necessity of giving in their re- 
ports the ideas brought out in the papers 
read, and in the questions discussed. 
Such ideas are always of general interest, 
whereas a list of the recitations, readings 
and pieces of music, no matter how well 
selected or how finely executed, are of little 
interest except locally. 

Again we invite every club in the State 
to send in reports. The department is 
yourown. Keep on overwhelming us with 
matter. Paradoxical though it sounds, we 
thoroughly enjoy being thus overwhelmed. 
For so long as it continues, the Association 
as well as this department will prosper. 





REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





BURTON FARMERS CLUB. 


The February meeting of the Burton 
Farmers’ Club was held at the residence of 
C. R. Woodin, of Owosso township. 

This meeting was full of talk and full of 

interest. Representative F. M. Shepard, 
with a little wrinkle of care in his forehead, 
came out from Lansing that he might be in 
attendance. In order that he might work 
in accord with his constituents, he desired 
their opinions regarding the several bills 
that have been and will be presented to the 
legislature for its consideration. He men- 
tioned the beet sugar bounty bill, the capi- 
tal punishment by electrocution bill, the 
bill to abolish gathering the statistics of 
farm products, also the county salaries 
bill. The bill last mentioned he read in 
full, as he had assisted in its framing. 
: The question of gathering the statistics 
of farm products created quite a discussion. 
As each supervisor is allowed ten dollars 
for that branch of his work, and as some of 
our farmers do not see any benefit resulting 
from it, a petition was drawn up and cir- 
culated asking that the law ‘might be 
abolished. A remonstrance was suggested, 
but failed to materialize. The club report- 
er, believing that the farmer should know all 
about the kind and amount of the products 
of his state, the county and the world, in 
order the better to understand the kind of 
crops and the amount it would pay him to 
raise, and for many other reasons, favored 
the remonstrance. 

Mr. Shepard was asked his opinion on the 
subject, not as representative but as super- 
visor, as he had served his town in this 
a oy for many years. 

‘He replied that in many instances the 
farmer did not know the amount of the 
crops he raised, and in other instances he 
declined to make any Statement whatever, 
and the supervisor was obliged to make his 
own estimate, which at the best was very 
incorrect, 

Club reporter said: When the farmer 
understands that it is the law, that he 
must know and that he must make a cor- 
rect reportof the amount and kind of all 
crops raised,there wil] be no ignorance and 
no declining on his part to comply with the 
requirements of the law, and the crop re- 
ports will be reports that can be relied up- 


on. 
C. R. Woodin read a paper upon the As- 
sociation topic, Will it be for the best in- 
terests of the State Association to select 
for every third regular Association ques- 
tion one of special interest to the ladies of 
the clubs? 
He treated the subject with a deal of 
* sarcasm, and the inference was that he did 
not think it would be for the best interests 
of ae ay pr wee 9 for every third 
questjon é of special interest to only the 
ladies of the clubs. ‘ 
Miss Guilford read the remarks of A. C. 
Bird on his announcement of the February 
topic in the MIcHIGAN FARMER, also the 


resolution of the State Association recom- 
mending the establishment of a department 
in the MIcHIGAN FARMER, Similar to that 
devoted to the State Association, for the 
recommendation and discussion of such 
questions as are of interest to the ladies of 
the clubs. She did not think it advisable 
or desirable for the ladies of the clubs to 
ask for such a department. The ladies of 
the Burton Farmers’ Club always have a 
subject assigned for papers and their 
especial discussion, and remarks from them 
upon any and every subject before the 
club are always in order and courteously 
listened to by the gentlemen. The MIcHI- 
GAN FARMER and all newspapers and other 
publications of the day are willing and 
anxious to publish any article of merit that 
any lady will furnish them, and this reso- 
lution of the State Association seemed to 
her to be untimely and uncalled for. 

Mrs. H. Meason, who was a delegate to 
the State-Association,did not understand the 
resolution as given that a department in 
the FARMER was asked for by the ladies, 
put that the Association committee fur- 
nish a question for every third meeting 
that would be of interest to the ladies of 
the clubs, after which she presented a res- 
olution embodying that idea which was 
adopted by the club. 

S. GUILFORD, Cor. Sec’y. 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The February meeting of the Liberty 
Farmers’ Club was held at “log cabin 
farm” the home of R. D. M. Edwards, on 
Saturday, the 6th inst. 

Mrs. W. E. Kennedy, delegate to the 
State Convention, was called upon for a re- 
port but had prepared none as she thought 
it unnecessary, as Mr. Edwards had previ- 
ously reported. She said, however, that 
she had never seen a finer looking body of 
men together. That the sessions were very 
interesting, and she wished all members of 
the club could have attended. She hoped 
the club would send a lady delegate again 
next year. : 

A motion prevailed that a special com- 
mittee be elected to draft resolutions, 
recommendations, etc., they to report at 
this meeting. , 
The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, W. E. 
Kennedy; Vice-President, Mrs. Wm. Stall; 
Secretary, Mrs. H. D. hike ney fh Treasur- 
er..J. D.Crispell; Reporter, Mrs. D. Crispell. 
The committee on resolutions, etc., re- 
ported the following, which were acted 
upon separately and were adopted: 
Resolwed: That we are decidedly opposed 
to the changing of our present road system, 
making township, county or state road dis- 
tricts with a salaried commissioner, or to 
any change in our presentroad law making 
it compulsory to pay theroad tax in money. 
We would recommend the following 
amendments to the road law: Ist. That 
overseers of the highway (pathmasters) be 
eiected for two years at the fall election; 
2d. That tools that are now allowed full 
time, be allowed for only one-half the time 
they are actually in use, excepting what is 
known as the road machine, which shall be 
allowed double time. 

We petition that paragraph six, section 
twenty-one, chapter three, number 
fifteen, defining duty of director relative to 
the compulsory purchase of school supplies 
be repealed; also section ove, number fifty- 
six, relative to the purchasing and floating 
of flags. 

We heartily endorse the measure of 
Representative Chamberlain to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale and use of cigarettes, 
and asked thai it be passed. Signed, R. D. 
M. Edwards, P. Lewis and W. E. Kennedy, 
committee. 

The discussion on the State Association 
question was to the point. Will it he for 
the bestinterests of the State Association to 
select for every third regular Association 
question one of special interest to the 
ladies? Mrs. W. E. Kennedy, Pres. Ed- 
wards; Mrs. J. D. Crispell, A. C. Russell, J. 
D.Crispell,Mr.and-Mrs.P.Lewis, and Mrs.B. 
W. Hill peoeee: part. Each thought that all 
subjects should be understood and discuss- 
ed by both gentlemen and ladies, as What- 
ever pertained to the best interests of men 
was for the best interests of women also. 
That men and women should be equal in 
all things whether of material interest, 
intellectually or morally, and be able to 
understand-all questions and to feel an in- 
_— alike in all that comes before the 
club. 

J.D. Crispell said he would like to have 
the women educated to be American citi- 
zens. 

Mrs. Crispell said they were educated 
now, but the men would not allow them the 
rights of citizenship. It is the men who 
need educating. 

Mrs. P. Lewis thought the program com- 
mittee capable of furnishing subjects for 
discussion. 

P. Lewis thinks this is drifting too much 
into the State Institutes, and he is not in 
favor of their furnishing subjects. Thinks 
the new women will become citizens. 

Mrs. Crispell thought Mr. Lewis did not 
understand why the State Association fur- 
nished subjects for discussion by the local 
clubs, and explained why, the material 
benefits which have already followed such 
discussion in reducing taxation etc., and 
the work the Association aims to accoin- 
plish in the future. 

Pres. Edwards explained further that in 
some clubs the ladies ado not take an inter- 
est in the questions discussed by the gentle- 
men and even have a session apart from 
them with different subjects to discuss. 
The following resolution was offered and 
— as expressing the sentiment of the 
club. 

Resolved: That we, the Liberty Farmers’ 
Ciub, do not favor the State Association 
furnishing every third question for the 
ladies especially, as the ladies of our club 
are equally interested in all questions with 
the gentlemen, and prefer subjects of inter- 








est to all. Signed, R. D. M. Edwards, P. 
Lewis, W. E. Kennedy. 

The subject for discussion at the March 
meeting will be the Association question, 
A Study of the Work of the Supervisors the 
past Year, and A Whole Humanity. 
motion prevailed that J. D. Crispell be a 
committee to procure the proceedings of 
the board of oe during the year 
just closed, and have them at the next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Philetus Lewis on the first Saturday in 
March. MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 


UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club held its February meeting with 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Crell. There was a full 
attendance and much interest shown. 

“Justice to the boy” was the-subject of 
a paper by the host. Mr. Crell has had 
some experience with bors and brought out 
some good points. “The boy,’ he said, 
“should have as good tools to use as are 
found about the place; should not be made 
to do chores when the men rest, just because 
he is a boy; should be given a choice of 
work within reasonable bounds; and above 
all, should be given an interest in the 
work.’’ The paper touched a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the men, and elicited 
much discussion. 

Mr. Keys would insist on good, honest 
work from boys, and that work should be 
connected with no kind of play. 

Mr. Lapham thought it a good idea to 
work the boy, but he also thought it more 
work to get it done by the boys than to do 
it one’sself. The Agricultural College trains 
boys to do systematic work. 

Mr. Hudson does not believe in making a 
machine of a boy, but would make him 
shoulder some responsibility. 

Mr. Andrus said boys should be educated 
along lines to which they are adapted. 

Resolutions endorsing the Kimmis Coun- 
ty Salaries bill were passed by the club and 
— by the president and secretary, and 
will be sent to the senator and representa- 
tive of this district. 

The question box, which is an important 
feature of our club, was unusually fall and 
instructive. 

After a recitation and a good report of 
the committee en current events, the Asso- 
ciation question was discussed. While some 
believed that the questions which pertained 
to the interests of the men interested the 
ladies as well, a motion prevailed that we, 
as a club, favor a division of the questions 
on the basis suggested by the Association 
committee. 

The March club will be entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Keys, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Rowell the first Saturday in 


the month, 
MRS. L. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 


NORTH PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This clab held its regular meeting at the 
Grange hall on Feb. 11th, with President G. 
F. Stone in the chair. Several members of 
the Central club were present. President 
Bolander of that club showed two samples 
of wheat, one fertilized with bone black 
and the other not. There was a marked 
difference in them. 

Mrs. C. F. Kirby and Mrs. G. W. Ger- 
maine read excellent papers on salt-rising 
and yeast bread, which drew out a good 
discussion. 

The question of giving the ladies every 
third question in the meeting was voted on 
and lost. The ladies preferred the old way. 

Mr. Bolander made some remarks on the 
Central club,and was followed by G.F.Stone 
on the same subject. Mr. Stone had at- 
tended one of their meetings and was much 
pleased with their work. 

After dinner came the question box, 
which brought out the following: 

“What will keep hens from feather pick- 
ing and e&ting eggs?” Ans. Meat scraps 
and sulphur. One recommended red pep- 
per and sulphur. 

‘“‘What is the best method to cure hams?” 
The answers brought out several methods, 
among which were the use of a pickle, and 
the dry salting method. 

‘How can lice be gotten rid of on cattle 
and sheep?”’ Ans. Apply lard and sulphur, 
or a good dip. 

President Stone read a paper on “The 
blessings of hard times,” after which a re- 
cess was taken for the purpose of signing a 
petition in favor of the Kimmis County 
Salaries bill. 

After being again called to order, N. B. 
Hayes made some remarks on the apparent 
determination of the State Senate to not 
recognize the farming element of the State 
in the confirmation of the appointees of the 
Governor. He was followed on thesame 
subject by G.W.Germaine. J. M. Chase fol- 
lowed with a report on corn feeding at the 
experiment station. 

Sowing clover seed was discussed by 
Messrs. L. H. Heydlauff, Hayes, Stone and 
others. Although differing in some points 
they all agreed that it should besown when 
the ground is in a honeyeombed condition. 

MRS. L. HEYDLAUFFP, Cor. Sec. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Progress Farmers’ Club met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Pierce on the 
3d inst, and was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic meetings ever held in the his- 
tory of the club. At an early hour the 
meeting was called to order by President 
C. M. Pierce. After the usual routine busi- 
ness the clubinstructed the president and 
secretary to send resolutions to the mem- 
bers of the legislature favoring the passage 
of the Kimmis County Salaries bill;in favor 
of the continuance of the county institutes; 
against the Good Roads movement; and 
condemning the extravagant appropriation 
= for by the Michigan school for the 

eaf. 

The report of the superintendent of the 
latter institution, showed that this school 
was asking for $60,000 more than under any 
other superintendent, besides nearly $70,000 
for special purposes, ‘The report also shows 


that the salaries estimated for officers and 
teachers are exorbitant, especially that of 
the superintendent, who-.receives $1,800 a 
year and all living expenses. It was 
thought by many that the superintendent’s 
$10,000 mansion would make a good school 
building, and thus save $36,000 to the tax- 
payers, which is asked for a new schoo 

building. It was thought by some that thel 
legislature ought to be asked to make very 


small appropriations to this school so long — 


as the superintendent was allowed to re- 
main at the head of it who had been tried 
and ‘found guilty of malfeasance in office 
by a legislative committee, and recom- 
mended to be discharged, as printed in the 
—-. journal of two years ago. 

‘he prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
there was an element in the State trying to 
distract the people’s attention from the 
main issues, viz.: Extravagant appropria- 
tions for State institutions. where hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money !s being appropriated, while the 
people are trying to find where the boards 
of supervisors of the different counties 
could save the er a@ few dollars by lim- 
iting the time of their sessions. As one 
man tritely said, it is jumping over a dollar 
to save a penny. ‘The sentiment of the 
meeting seemed to be that the extravagant 
appropriations asked for by the State insti- 
tutions were an outrage and aninsult tothe 
taxpayers of’the State, and that every 
member of the legislature ought to be held 
accountable for his action in this direction. 
A strong resolution was adopted asking the 
legislature to appropriate no money for any 
new institution. 

Miss Carrie Proctor read a very fine essay 
on “Influence,” after which the Association 
question for March was taken up and dis- 
cussed with much interest. The discussion 
on the first topic was opened by Ex-Super- 
visor N. E. York, who gave a very clear 
and concise explanation of the objects of 
the regular session of the board. @ was 
in turn followed by Ex-Supervisor W. H. 
Striecher on “Committee work on the 
board.” He was in turn followed by Super- 
visors Ducolon and Guerney, who gave 
elaborate and lucid explanations of the 
different phases of the doings of the board. 
Much useful information was gleaned. 
The prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
the majority of supervisors lacked the 
nerve and backbone necessary to introduce 
needed reforms, especially so in the case of 
retired farmers who had been on the board 
for a long time; that the sessions could be 
made shorter without injury to the tax- 
payer; and that there is a chance for gen- 
eral improvement all along the line. 

F. A. BRADLEY, Sec. 


STOCKBRIDGE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Stockbridge Farmers’ Club met at 
the commodious home of Prof. A. A. Hall, 
in the village of Stockbridge, on Feb. 27 
with about forty present. Owing to the 
absence of the president, W. H. Howlett 
was chosen president pro tem. After the 
regular opening exercises a letter was read 
from the Association secretary on the work 
of the clubs. 

Prof. Hall had a well-prepared paper on 
‘Farm implements,’’ which he read before 
the club. The paper was well received and 
brought out considerable discussion by the 
members of the club. A vote was taken 
requesting its publication in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 

The Association question relating to de- 
voting every third question to the ladies, 
was unanimously adopted by the ladies. 

The question of a county institute was 
brought > The club favored the plan, 
believing that it would bring the members 
of the several clubs of the county together: 
and a better and more valuable acquain-- 
tance be formed. 

Mark E. Gregory extended a kind invita- 
tion to meet at his home on the last Satur- 
day in March. W. C. NICHOLS, COR. SEC. 

CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The second meeting of this club was held 
at the pleasant home of Byron Brayton on 
February 10th., with nearly all the mem- 
bers present and also members from the 
a Plains, Lebanon and North Shade 
clubs. 

After the opening exercises the discussion 
of Gov. Pingree’s message was taken up 
and elicited some lively discussion. Some 
who did not vote for the Governor admired 
his stand against trusts and monopolies, 
and his ideas of tax equalization. hile 
there was a difference of opinion as to his 
methods of reform, there was an expressed 
satisfaction that we have a man at the 
head of the State government who dares to 
think and act in behalf of the common 
people, and in opposition if need be to the 
money power of the country. It is hoped 
he will not swerve from the course in 
which he has started and that the tempta- 
tions of his position may have ample 
resistance. 

At the dinner hour several new members 
joined the club, after which the meeting 
was again called to order. A talk on the 
reduction of taxation was given by Dr. H. 
W. Brown. As an ex-member of the legis- 
lature he gave some ideas as to the work- 
ings of that law-making body. He said 
we must notexpect our representatives to 
accomplish everything that we desire. 
There is too much, “you vote for my bill 
and I will vote for yours,” regardless of the 
nature of the bill. He would not lessen the 
appropriations for State institutions nor 
reduce the salaries of State officials, but 
thought the number of employees should 
be reduced. He did not see why a member 
of the legislature could not as well carry 
his bill to the desk himself as to whistle 
for a boy to do it for him. He thought 
that county expenses were higher than 
hey should be. 

rs. Miles Loomis read an excellent 
paper on ‘Parents’ duty to their children,” 
in which she showed clearly the responsi- 





bility of parents, When punishment seems 
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necessary its justice should be carefully 
considered. An injustice shown the child 
in any way is seldom forgotten, and tends 
to separate child and parent. 

In the discussion of the February 
Association question, the opinion of 
‘Beatrix’ was read from the Detroit Free 
Press, and largely from its influence a 
resolution was passed that in our opinion 
it. would not be for the best interests of the 
Association to devote every third question 
to a subject of special interest to women. 

Among the good things of the question 
box were the following: 

Should the collection and publication of 
crop statistics be encouraged? a Ses- 
sions said he thought they were a benefit 
to the farmer if he studied them as he 
should. : 

How should black knot on:plum trees be 
dealt with? R. K. Smith said, ‘Cut them 
off at once.” 

Why should women vote? Mrs. Miles 
Loomis thought that when they owned 
property and paid taxes they were entitled 
to representation. 

Should Michigan have a law censor? 
Jay Sessions thought it would not be prac- 
ticable. ~ 

A circular from the Secretary of the 
State Association, explaining its objects 
and principles, was read, and following, a 
vote was taken in favor of our becoming a 
member of the State Association. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Mason Stoddard the second 
Wednesday in March. 

. D. G. LOCKE, Cor. Sec’y. 


BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. | 


The regular meeting of the club was 
held February 10th., at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed. Mallory, with a good attend- 
ance. The time before the dinner hour 
was spent in social intercourse. At two 
o'clock the literary program was taken up, 
followed by the question, How shall we 
increase the fertility of our farms? 

Milton Wolverton opened the discussion. 
He thought that the farm could be kept in 
good condition by using all the barnyard 
fertilizer that could be made, and if that is 
not: sufficient we should resort to green 
manuring by plowing under rye and clover. 
He had used chemical fertilizers and 
thought they were good on sandy land. 

Mr. Rosenteel believed in making all of 
the barnyard manure possible. He feeds 
all his coarse fodder in the yard, and some- 
times stray dogs were thrown into the 
compost heap. 

Mr. Crane thought it easy to keep up the 
soil if you keep cows, and that the product 
thus disposed of for cash did not remove 
much of the fertility from the farm. 
Several others spoke on the question and 
generally agreed with the above. 

he next meeting will be held at the 
residence of Chas. Kendrick the second 


Wednesday in March. 
W. H. COLYER, Pres. 


GRASS LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The February meeting of the Grass Lake 
Farmers’ Club occurred at the home of David 
Rowe. A large and always enthusiastic at- 
tendance was on hand. A paper was pre- 
sented by Mrs. E. W. Crafts on “Causes of 
social discontent.” One cause of social dis- 
content is a lack of a detinite andscompre- 
hensive science of sociology. Such a book 
is needed in our schools. Discontent as ex- 
pressed in socialism and in individualism is 
a menace to our national progress when 
treated in a narrow and selfish way, but a 
— when given their broadest mean- 

ngs. 

The discussion of the paper brought out 
the following: Every country has its aris- 
tocracy. Ours has two, wealth and educa- 
tion. Itis necessary that discontentshould 
exist. When the masses say, ‘In ignorance 
is bliss,’ there will be stagnation. One of 
tho causes of discontent is that we live too 
fast. More holidays,and the sight of people 
who are worse off than we are would make 
us more contented. It is necessary that a 
large amount of money should bein the 
hands of a few or there would be no real 
progress. it is possible for anyone with 
the proper advantages of education, ambi- 
tion and perseverance to rise toa higher 
condition. 

Power is born in man, and he can rise 1f 
he wishes; but ambition and brains are es- 
sential. Success makes contentment; and 
anyone has theright to make money and 
use it as his inclination may direct. 

“Willit be for the best interests of the 
State Association to select for every third 
regular association question one of special 
interest to the ladies?”’ This question was 
thoroughly discussed. Some thought it 
very proper that we should recognize this, 
as coming from the State Association, but 
after mature deliberation it was decided to 
vote against the question by a unanimous 
vote. REPORTER. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE ANU WEST FRANKLIN 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met Feb. 13th at the pleasant 
home of Albert Vanderpool. 

After routine business and good recita- 
tions, Mrs. Minnie Rogers read a paper on 
‘Farm Life.” In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Chauncey Cooper, of Cambridge, de- 
clared that farmers grumbled too much,and 
perhaps this was one reason why farmers’ 
children hastened away from the farm so 
frequently. He counseled farmers to take 
pride in their business and teach their 
children to do the same by giving them a 
share in the profits. He thought this would 
help solve the question, how to keep our 
boys and girls on the farm. 

H. C. Daniells declared it as his opinion 
that those who felt a desire to get off the 
farm generally did better to do so, as we 
need something besides farmers. 

James Osborn gave a comical picture of 
the state of things that would ensue If every 
one Stayed on the farm. 

Speaking of the small returns from the 


farm, which farmers complain of now, Mr. 
John Q. Osborn suggested that they hiber- 
nate too much in winter; and mentioned 
many ways in which a reasonable activity 
in improving, repairing, ditching, brushing, 
drawing out manure, etc., might help to 
increase the value of his farm, as 
well as the farmer’s dividends. Merchants, 
manufacturers, etc., keep their business go- 
ing the year round. The farmer must do 
the same or find that ‘Winter consumes all 
that summer doth yield’”’ as the song says. 

After dinner the question, “Shall we have 
the Curfew Law for the country?” was 
taken up, and elicited much discussion. 

One man argued that such a law restrain- 
ing the liberty of boys and girls was too 
arbitrary. 

A. Camburn, of Franklin, defended the 
law and said that.no one, child or adult, 
had a right to do wrong, and the practice of 
allowing children to run about nights, as 
many now do, is surely wrong and produc- 


tive of much evil. 

Mr. Ceoper: Children are not judges of 
what is best for. them, and if parental 
authority cannot restrain them the law 
should do so, for the good of society. 

Rev. S. D. Wellwood, ot Tipton, endorsed 
the foregoing, and gave many excellent 
reasons for his position on the question. _ 

The balance of sentiment was strongly in 
favor of the law. 

Supervisor J. Q. Osborn gave the club 
much interesting information concerning 
the Board of Supervisors,and the club voted 
to take for their next meeting the theme 
found on page sixty-two of the MICHIGAN 
FARMER Of Jan. 23d for discussion. 

The club adjourned to meet at the home 
of Pres. A. K. Case, March 20th, 1897. 

L. W. GERMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 


HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Friend 
Austin on February 25th, with President 
Mitchell in the chair. After the usual 
opening exercises and program two new 
names were received as applicants for 
membership. Still. there is room in our in- 
dustrial hive for wide-awake farmers who 
wish to work together for the best interests 
of the farming community. 

After the question box, which is a source 
of pleasure as well as profit to our mem- 
bers, the questions, Shall we encourage 
beet culture?, and The sowing of Alfalfa, 
were taken up by the president, Messrs. 
Wheeler, Austin and others, in a manner 
which showed that the members of the as- 
sociation are not only reading and inform- 
ing themselves on ali subjects of present or 
future value to the farmers, but that they 
fully realize thatin the new era which is 
dawning for agriculture, success depends 
more on the culture, intelligence and gener- 
al ability of the-farmer himself, than on 
the cultivation of the soil. 

Mr. Handy Austin,in answering the ques- 
tion, How can we make a thrifty farmer 
out of a shiftless one? thought that while it 
may be impossible to make something out 
of nothing, yet the mission of the farmers’ 
club was to improve, and that the inter- 
change of thought and ideas, the practical 
information given at the club meetings, 
the intellectual and social benefit to be de- 
rived from associating with intelligent 
farmers, would go a long way toward 
transforming a shiftless farmer into a thrif- 
ty one. 

In discussing the question, What causes 
the present hard times? Mr. Green thought 
that back of all aan questions of pro- 
tection and free silver was the fact of over- 
production, made possible, both on the 
farm and in the factory by the invention of 
new and improved machinery. New in- 
ventions call for less help and add to the 
vast number of the unemployed, thus 
indirectly adding underconsumption to 
overproduction. - - 

On the question, What changes in the 

tariff schedule would be most beneficial to 
the farmers? there seemed to be a variety of 
opinions, but all agreed that farmers’ organ- 
izations should unite in their efforts to se- 
cure for the farmer his share of the benefits 
to be derived from any possible changes. 
, communication was read from the 
Secretary of the State Association calling 
attention of the club to the Kimmis County 
Salaries Bill. A resolution was passed by 
the club in favor of the bill and one in favor 
of a woman’s farmers’ club department in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. : 

At the close of the club meeting pamphlets 
on beet culture presented Ly Mr. Divine 
were distributed. The next meeting of the 
club will be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis March, on March 11th. 

Cor. Sec’y. 


HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Meeting held at the home of W. F. Wil- 
son, February 10th, with forty-two persons 
present. The discussion resulted in a resolu- 
tion, to be forwarded to the State Associa- 
tion by Mrs. F.S. Leighton for the purpose 
of letting the Association know the opinion 
of the women in Hamlin Club. 

Resolwed, That we request a share,in the 
topics for discussion and space in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, equal with the men. 
Carried. 

Hamlin club has taken new life. The 
next meeting will be held with I.P. Roberts, 
of Eaton Rapids. MUM, Cor. Sec’y. 


FARMERS’ CENTRAL CLUB. 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the February meeting of the Farmers’ 
Central Club: Itis hereby resolved by the 
Farmers’ Central Club, that in our opinion 
it will not ba for the best interests of the 
State Association to select for every third 
question one that will be of special interest 
to the women of the club. 

MRS. W. H. LANGDON, Sec’y. 








(3S Don’t fail to read W. IT. Chamber- 
lain’s ad, Seed. Potatoes on page 207, 


Peterinary Hepartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 











PERSPIRES TOO FREELY.—I have a mare 
six years old which, on being driven a short 
distance either in warm weather or cold, 
pants and sweats about the neck and 
shoulders. T. W., Stockbridge, Mich.— 
Clip hair off and feed her less bulky food. 
Keep her bowels acting freely and avoid 
driving her fast. 

LARYNGITIS.—I have a fine horse that is 
troubled with a cough when eating. Ina 
person it would be called a loose, phlegm- 
like cough. A. G., Harlan, Mich.—Apply 
kerosene to throat once a day. Give one 
tablespoonful of fluid extract of wild cherry 
and one ounce glycerine three times a day. 
If you drive him, go slow and avoid letting 
him stand in a cold wind. 

Rovur.—We have a turkey which has 
been troubled with swelling of the head and 
stoppage of the throat. She is almost un- 
able to swallow hard food. She is better 
some days than others, but two lumps, one 
on each side of the head just inside of the 
eyes, do not diminish in size. L. M. W., 
Burton, Mich.—Apply one part creolin and 
twenty parts water three times a day. 

SipFE tAIL.—A_ two-year-old gelding car- 
ries his tail on the left side when moving, 
though when standing he generally has it 
straight. Can anything bedone with the 
cords to make him carry it straight. D. H 
A., Caro, Mich.—Yes, he can be made to 
carry his tail straight by-dividing the curv- 
ator muscle of tail. Then tie his tail; to the 
opposite side for ten days. That will give 
the short muscles time to lengthen. 

Wounp.—I have a horse that got cut on 
barbed wire on fore leg just above the knee 
about two months ago. Thought it was 
getting along finely until about two days 


ago. lt is quite badly swollen and dis- 
charges a little. I think the bone must be 
affected. E. E. H., Deer Creek, Mich.,— 


Apply tannic acid to the wound twice a 
day. When wound fs healed swelling will 
soon subside. 

OpHTHALMIA—FiLM.—Five of my sheep 
have a film over one or both eyes which 
gradually gets thicker with a pink tinge at 
edges. Worst case has a bulging red spot 
in center of eye. Have been fed on buck- 
wheat straw and grain. Sheep in good 
condition otherwise. F. D. S., Entrican, 
Mich.—Appl nitrate of silver eight 
grains, distilled water one ounce to sore 
eyes twice aday. Give ten drops Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic three times aday in feed 
or water. 


CRACKED HEELS.—I have a_ horse five 
years old that has the scratches in left hind 
ankle. Has been sore for six weeks or 


more. Horse has worked hard al! winter. 
Have used Bickmore’s gall cure and kero- 
sene oil and mutton tallow. Ankle is 
cracked in a number of places and stocks 
quite bad at night but goes down during 
the day when worked. A. B., Brecken- 
ridge, Mich.—Clip hair off, poultice with 
linseed meal and apply oxide of zinc one 
ounce mixed with five ounces vaseline to 
sore heel twice a day. 


STIFLE LAMENESS—-NERVOUSNESS.—-I 
have amare, eight years old, that is stiff 
in one hind leg. Not very lame; notice it 
most when she first starts up; also when 
she tries to step over a wagon tongue. 
Seems to be hard for her to raise it high 
enough. Also a six-year-old horse when in 
the stable stands and strikes his-hipagainst 
the side of the stall, and also keeps his head 
qos from side to side at the sametime. B. 

.» Klink, Mich.—Blister over stifle with 
caustic balsam. Your six-year-old horse 
does not have enongh work and exercise. 
He is nervous. Keep his bowels open and 
give him less food. 


Cow GIvEs Too LITTLE MILK.—I have a 
fine Jersey cow that during her last milk- 
ing year, from Dec. ’95 to Nov. 96, averaged 
16 quarts of milk and one and one-quarter 
pounds of butter a day; now she has been 
in milk since the second week of Dec. ’96 
but has failed entirely. She does not give 
enough to raise her calf, without any milk 
or butter for the family. What is the 
cause, and is there any help for her? She 
eats well and looks well. B. M. F., Middle- 
ville, Mich —Your cow may te laying on 
flesh and not giving milk. Give herenough 
epsom salts to open bowels. Give her 
penty wheat bran and salt, also vegetables. 

eep her warm and let her have water 
often; if her food bloats her, give soda. 


ENTERITIS.—Monday a breeding ewe lay 
down and never got up again. When dis- 
turbed and pressed on the sides she would 
groan as if in great pain. Nothing passed 
the bowels and of course nothing was eat- 
en. To-day (Wednesday) at noon she 
seemed to be worse and her eyes were 
glassy, sol killed her. She was with lamb 
and the lining of the womb was filled with 
tumors or something like them; they were 
on the inside of the lining, were dark red 





and angry looking. At intervals in the 
intestines there were little kernels and 


intestines were inflamed. J. W. A, Fen- 
ton, Mich.—Your sheep died from enteritis 
caused from too much feed and not enough 
exercise. I do not think the womb. was 
diseased. 


ABORTION.—Four of my cows have !ost 
their calves in one year; one in February 


last, when about four months pregnant; 
two lost theirs last August when about 
seven months pregnant. Another, four 
years old, due to calve next June, lost her 
calf a week ago. All are very quiet and 
gentle animals. Is it what they drink or 
what they eat? They run to a tank of 
good water. Tank is cleaned twice a year. 
I feed hay and corn fodder, a little ground 
feed, corn and oats. Can I get them in calf 
again, or had I better make beef of them? 
They are most too good for beef. F. IL., 
Meade, Mich.—The water they drink may 
cause your cows to abort. Clean out tank 
once every two weeks. After aborting once 
they are more apt todoit again. You had 
better fatten those that have aborted a 
second time. Clean the grain you feed 
them. Ergotized grain or grasses will 
cause abortion. 


Loss OF APPETITE—INDIGESTION.—I have 
some last April pigs that I kept shut up in 
small pens until about the tirst of August. 
I then turned them in my orchard to pick 


up the apples that lay on the ground and 
were falling off every day. For drink I 
gave them aslop of ground rye and fora 
few weeks they grew and did well; then 
they commenced to root and get uneasy 
and did not do so well. About the middle 
of October I shut them in a small yard and 
commenced feeding corn and giving them 
clear water to drink. In a few days they 
got so that they would eat but little corn, 
and when I would go to the yard they 
would squeal with feed in the yard. They 
would root nearly all the time. To stop 
their rooting I shut them in small pens 
having cement floors; fed corn and water. 
Used straw for bedding and they chewed it. 
Gave them sulphur and salt,ashes and coal. 
I bred some of the sows and turned them 
out; they do not thrive and have no ap- 
petite. C.C. W., Oakley, Mich.—Your hogs 
ate too many apples last fall. Give them 
epsom salts in swill to purge them. Let 
them exercise, and give ground gentian and 
powdered sulphate of iron in feed. 


GruB—Licr.—1. I have a flock of full 
blood Shropshire sheep and there is some- 
thing wrong with them. They commence 
by throwing their heads to the side and up 
on their backs and do not live more than 


a week after first affected. Won’t eat or 
drink. Examined one but could not find 
anything wrong. but in one I found a white 
grubin the head about an inch long and 
not very large. The grub was situated at 
lower part of brain. I have lost four, all 
of them showing the same symptoms be- 
fore death. 1 have tried soma: simple 
remedies. I used tar and turpentine. I 
opened head with a bit and mallet. Found 
turpentine in nostril after death. Treat- 
ment did them no good. 2. My two Jersey 
cows are losing their hair and small scabs 
form. bey arescratching themselves most 
of the time. Found some little red lice on 
them and I steeped some fine cut tobacco 
and rubbed them all over with it. Ww 
W., Eau Claire, Mich.—1. Your sheep die 
from grubin head. Purchase a trephine to 
saw out a round section of bone directly . 
over seat of grub and wash out grub with 
tepid water and animals will all get well 
2. Apply one part carbolic acid to forty 
parts water to your cattle once every three 
days. That will kill all the lice. 








WuEN writing to advertiser please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MicHiIGAN 
FARMER. 


New Plant that Cures Asthma—Free. 


The new African Kola plant is Nature’s 
botanic cure for Asthma in every form. Mr. 
A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magu- 
zine, writes that itcured him when he could 
not lie down at night for fear of choking. 
Rev. J. L. Coombs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
testifies to his entire cureafter thirty years’ 
suffering, and many others give similar 
testimony. Its cures are really wonderful. 
If you are a sufferer, we advise you to send 
to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York. who will send you a large 
case by mail free, to prove its power. It 
pra you nothing, and you should surely 

ry it. 


A Popular Separator 


“haan: It is said that 

popularity is an in- 
dex of the merit of a 
machine, and if such 
is the case there is 
abundant evidence 
that the 


Safety Hand 
Cream Separator 


deserves its good 
—_ name. Likeall other 
of our machinery, our constant effort is to 
make the best instead of the cheapest. 
Send for circulars. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill.; Rutland, Vt. 
SIX MILLION PEOPLE VOTED FOR HON. 
W. J. Bryan. His only book, “The First Battle, 
isnow ready. Agents making from $25 00 to $150 00 
per week; the greatest seller of the age; send for 


outfit quick. Beware of frauduleat books. W..B. 
CONKEY COMPANY, Sole Publishers Chicago. 
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iscellancous. 


ed his skull, and the kick of the horse had 
broken several ribs. 

One day there came a letter addressed in 
a dainty feminine hand, and the preacher 
had almost completed his answer when the 





WINTER. 





Winter! I do love thy stern and wrinkled face, 
Despite the clamo: that thy presence brings 
From those who hate thee for the cold that stings, 

And bites, and swiftly drives to fastest pace, 

Thou art a cordial to this mortal race, 

Thy breath invigorates beyond all things 

Beside, and to life’s sluggish, drooping wings, 
Imparts a wondrous mightiness and grace. 

And, so, though spring be bright, and fair and sweet, 
And summer garlanded in flowers appears, 

And autumn lay her harvests at our feet, 

(Her harvests perfected through untold years). 
Yet would I turn from all their marvelous wealth, 
To find in thee my highest joy and health. 

—Alexander Macauley. 


THE PROPHECY OF SUMMER. 








The snow-plumed angel of the north 
Had dropped his icy spear; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 

The fox his hillside cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The bluebird ip the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 

Bear up, O Mother Nature! Cry 
Bird, breeze and streamlet free! 

Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee. 

—Whittier. 


THE PREACHER’S SWEET- 
HEART. 








A light shone from the open door of the 
low log structure that answered the double 
purpose of church and schoolhouse. The 
gleam fell upon the yellowish leaves of a 
pawpaw tree that stood close to the path 
that led tothe door. Beyond the pawpaw 
was an irregular mass that moved restless- 
ly in the darkness. Observed closely, it 
would have resolved itself into a number of 
horses tied to saplings, and stepping 
abont nolselessly as they stretched their 
heads toward the tempting leaves beyond 
their reach. 

Divine service was going on in the log 
building, and the tones of the minister 
floated out into the darkness in solemn 
cadence. Often they were interrupted by 
a deep-grunted “A-a-a-men! or “U-m- 
ah? Yas, Lord!” the manner in which 
many worshipers expressed their approba- 
tion of the preacher’s utterances. A 
mounted figure came close to the shaft of 


light and dismounted. As he did so the 
stamping of the restless horses reached his 
ears. Noiselessly he made his horse fast to 
a redbud stem,and crept through the bushes 
to where the uneasy equines were tied. 

He passed from horse to horse, feeling 
swiftly over each, as if in the darkness 
his hands were doing duty for eyes in 
revealing the merits or demerits of each 
animal. 

The voice of the preacher came clear and 
strong to the ears of the man among the 
horses. He listened a moment as the voice 
told him. in simple words, the sweet truths 
of the Bible. Somehow the words of the 
good book seemed to the man in the dark- 
ness to be addressed directly to himself,and 
presently, as he listened, he removed his 
old slouch hat as reverently as if he had 
been within the sanctuary. 

Then, as the wordsof invitation and con- 
solation rang out clear and sweet, the man 
by the horse removed his hand from the 
neck of a little mare and muttered: 
“Preacher is a stunner, shore. Reckon I'l 
leave the filly. Might belong to the preach- 
er, an’ bein’ a preacher, 0’ course it’s the 
only horse he’s got.” 

Ashe returned to his own animal, he 
paused again tolisten. Presently hedropped 
the hand that was untying the bridle and 
strode into the bar of light that shone 
from the open door. 

“I'll try it,” hemuttered. ‘“Be’n a long 
time sense I’ve set in a church.” 

His slouching entrance was hardly no- 
tieed by the congregation of shock-headed 
men and sallow-faced women. so attentive 
were they to the preacher’s utterances. 

The preacher was a small, pale-faced 
man, plainly. almost shabbily, dressed. and 
as he stepped awkwardly back and forth 
behind the rude pulpit, the last comer saw 
that he was lame. 

Presently he rase and slouched out, and, 
mounting his horse, dashed away down a 
bridle-path, whither he knew not nor cared. 
Presently some smal] animal sprang from 
the path, and the horse swerved to one 
side, and the next moment there came a 
blow on the rider’s head as if the great 
hackberry tree that stretched far above had 
fallen upon him. Then. as he fell from the 
horse, the animal kicked the unconscious 
man before he had touched the earth. 

An hour after, the pale-faced preacher, 
limping along the path, almost stumbled 
over the prostrate figure beneath the great 
hackberry. Theold slouch hat had fallen 
‘from his head. and the blood from along 
wound across his forehead had soaked his 
matted hair. 

The preacher’s slight form staggered un- 
der the task, but by a series of heroic efforts 
he managed to convey the unconscious 
man to the little log hut where 
he lived alone. It was many days be- 
fore the sufferer could do more than 
sit like a helpless child in the old splint- 
bottomed rocker and watch the preacher as 
he limped back and forth attending to the 
wants of his unexpected gnest. The 
stranger had been badly hurt. The blow on 
his head, as he came in contact with the 


hour arrived for him to start for the little 

long church. After he had gone, the in- 

valid saw that the letter and its unfinished 

answer lay on the home-made table, and 

= any scruples he proceeded to read 
t 


“Frum his sweetheart,” the invalid said 
aloud, as he finished. ‘Pore leetle gal! I 
kin almost see her as I read them lines. 
Thar she is, way back East, waitin’ for the 
day when her lover can send the ong Hi 
bring her out yere to him. The time. has 
been mighty long already, she says, but 
she’ll wait for him if it takes half her life. 
Brave leetle girl! Bids him keep up his 
courage, for she is shore he'll soon git the 
money, for everybody’s so generous in the 
West, and will pay him well for his work, 
she is certain.”’ 

The invalid paused, and shook one hard 
fist at an imaginary auditor. 

“Yas, hang ye! Pay him well w’en yer 
souls git bigger. If you was white, you’d 
pay more money an’ do Jess gruntin’ in 
church. Look at it!’ he went on, with 
rising wrath. “Yere’s a man an’ a Chris- 
tian a-workin’ the life outen his crippled 
body to save your souls, an’ in return ye 
give him jest enough to ny 2 him from 
plum starvin’. All the whole kit of ye air 
good for is to raise horses for me to run off 
with.” 

Again he shook his fist at the imaginary 
auditor. 

“That’s for ye! Look at it! Yere, fer 

workin’ himself to death for yer souls, ye 
pay him soleetle that the time when he can 
bring his leetle waitin’ sweetheart West 
seems years off! Yes,*an’ yere I am, a-doin’ 
e@ no good, an’ stealin’ every one o’ yer 
orses fkin git my handson. In my case, 
ye club together and offer a reward uv two 
hundred jist to git me. Give him starvation 
wages an’ have him all the time, an’ offer 
two hundred dollars jist to have me a few 
hours. That’s reason, ain’s it?” 
Then he turned to the unfinished answer 
to the letter. Though simply told, it was a 
story with a world of pathos in it, and the 
the reader snuffed suspiciously once or 
twice, and rubbed a rusty, sunburned hand 
across his eyes. It dwelt lightly upon his 
trials, and spoke hopefully of the happy 
future when they should meet again. There 
was pathos in his very hope—hoping, as it 
was, against absolute certainty. 


When he reached the abrupt ending of the 
letter, the reader again shook his fist at the 
imaginary listener. ‘“T'wo hundred dollars 
= me, an’ nothin’ fer him!” he halfshout- 


Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him, 
and he brought one hard fist down on the 
table with a thump. 
“Pil do it, I will! He shall have his 
sweetheart, an’ that mighty quick.” 

It was after midnight when the preacher 
returned, and it seemed to the other that he 
a paler and limped more painfully than 
usual. 

“My friend,’’ the preacher said, present- 
ly, “Iam glad to have you so nearly re- 
covered, for this house can only shelter you 
a few days longer.” 

““W’y?”’ asked the invalid; ‘‘air ye gettin’ 
tired o’ me?” 

“Certainly not; but the owner of this 
house has warned me to leave because Iam 
unable to pay the rent, and—” 

**What’'ll ye do now?” 

“IT do not know. Doubtless I’l]l seemy way 
out of it all, but 1do not now. I—” 
“Parson, will yer do me a favor—one more 
or top o’ all you’ve done for me?” 

“Gladly, if I can,” the young preacher re- 


plied. 

“Take this note to the leader of the Pro- 
tective Association—”’ 
“Amos Huddin?”’ 
“That’s him. He’s a partic’lar friend o’ 
mine, an’ ’!] be wo yt | glad tosee me. Do 
this right now, an’ it’ll be the last thing 1’ll 
ask uv ye.”’ 
When the young preacher had limped 
wearily away in the darkness, the other 
thumped the table, and chuckled audibly: 
“Oh, you bet yer life Amos Huddin ’Il be 
glad to see me! So’ll all the balance of the 
vigilantes. Two hundred dollars reward for 
me, an’ nuthin’ fer the preacher! Wal, 
he'll have the two hundred fer givin’ me 
up, an’ the vigilantes ’]] have me.” Then 
he sat silently thinking. ‘I could skin out 
yit, an’ give ‘em the slip,” he muttered 
resently. “This means penitentiary or 
ynch; most likely lynch.’ He picked up 
the letter from the preacher’s sweetheart, 
and read it again. 
“Two hundred dollars ’ll make them 
pore souls happy,” he mused. ‘This yere 
means lynchin’ fer me,I reckon. Wal, let 
’em lynch!” 
The door opened softly, and half a dozen 
men with weapons in their hands entered 
without a word. Not a movement of the 
invalid’s face showed that he understood 
the errand that had brought these stern, 
silent men to the cabin. 
“Howdy!” he saluted. 
gentlemen.” 
“Jack Harris,” cried the leader of the 
vigilantes, ‘‘we want you!” 
“Wal, ain’t you got me?” asked the 
other, quietly. 
“Yes,” muttered the leader, “and we are 
a-goin’ to keep ye?” 
“Wal, I don’t reckon I blame ye,” Harris 
answered. ‘It’s been along time since ye 
got a chance at me, an’1 don’t wonder ye 
wantto keep me. Did the preacher give 
ye the information?” 
“Ves” 
‘“*Has he got the reward yit?”’ 
“No, of course not. We ain’t goin’ to do 
no cash in advance business.” 
There was the sound of a struggle at the 
door and a voice crying: 


“Take cheers 


“It’s the preacher,” some one said. 
“Bill’s a-holdin’ him outside.” 

A pistol gleamed from beneath the table, 
and Jack Harris’ hard hand levelled it at 
the leader’s head. 

“Let him in!” he said, sternly. 

The preacher’s white face was flushed, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he 
— across the room to Jack Harris’ 
side. 
“Oh, my friend,” he cried, “what have I 
done? hat have I done?” 

“Delivered my nete, I reckon.” 

“Yes; and sold geod liberty for money! 
But God knows I am innocent of any in- 
tent todo so!” He buried his face in his 
hands, 

“Now,” said Harris, sternly, ‘““Hudden, 
give the parson his reward. W’en the 
money’s in his hand I’ll drop this gun. 
While it’s up you know how safe your life 
de ; 

The vigilantes conferred together for a 
moment. Then each produced his pocket- 
book and dropped a sum of money into the 
leader’s slouch hat. As the money was 
poured on the table, Harris laid the pistol 
beside it. 

“Thar,” he said ‘“‘take me.” 

Then, as handcuffs were quickly snapped 
upon his wrists, he turned to the young 
preacher. ‘Parson,’ he said,‘ that'll 
make you and the leetie girl in the East 
happy. Good-by.” 

The young preacher sprang forward. 
‘“Men,” he cried, “one moment!’’ Then 
in tones that thrilled the hearts of the lis- 
teners, he told the story of the horse-thief’s 
sacrifice. The littlegroup shuffled about 
uneasily when he had finished. 

“Boys,” said the leader, suddenly, ‘I’m 
boss o’ this yere association, ain’t I?”’ 
“You air,” they answered. 

“An’ what I say goes?” 

“Tt does, jist that.’’ 

‘An’ horse-stealin’ means hangin’?”’ 

“Tt does.” 

“Wall, I sentence the prisoner, Jack 
Harris, to be hung this day week. In the 
meantime 1 place himin the keepin’ uv 
Shorty Meyers, the leetlest man in the 
crowd; an’ if he lets the prisoner escape I’! 
fine him two dollars and a half.’’ 

Shorty Meyers extracted two dollars and 
a half from his pocket and handed the 
money to the leader. 

**Yere’s my fine,” he said. 

“‘And the preacher keeps the reward?” 
Jack Harris asked the leader. 

**He does!’ chorused the vigilantes. 
“Wall, anyhow, I'll get my rent now, I 
reckon,” said a mop-headed vigilante. 

Two weeks later, when the ceremony 
was over that made the young preacher 


a 


wife, the bride looked fondly into her hus- 
band’s eyes as she said: 

‘“*How much these people seem to think 
of you, and how generous they are toward 
you! Have they been so ever since you 
came out here?’’ : 

“‘No; the change took place only a few 
weeks ago.” : 

“And who are those stern, rough looking 
men who shouted so when the ceremony 
was done?”’ 

“They are the vigilautes.”’ 

“As I entered the State,” the young wife 
said, presently, “just such a rough-looking 
man asked my name. and when T told him 
he said, ‘Tell the parson ye saw Jack Har- 
ris, an’ tell him I hope he’ll be happy. 
Then he disappeared.” 

“Heroic Jack!’’*the young wife exclaimed 
when the minister had told her the story. 
—Petaluma Courier. 
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VARIETIES. 





Knew WHAT it WAs.—A doctor once 
took a tippling Scotchman to task, and 
graphically described for his benefit the 
effects of overindulgence, adding: 
“Think what physical pain a man suffers 
after drinking—the aching brow,the parch- 
ed throat, the trembling nerves.” 
Whereupon Sandy interrupted him with: 
“Gie’s yer han’, doctor, man! Ye de- 
scribe the sensations sae weel that I think 
it’s no’ the first time ye’ve been fou yer- 
sel’.”—Tit-Bits. 

* 4 * 
Aw Eton headmaster, known as “Flog- 
ging Keate,”’ finding one morning a row of 
boys in_the study, began, as usual, to flo 
them. They were too terrified at the awful. 
little man to remonstrate till he had gone 
half way down the row, when one plucked 
up courage to falter out: ‘Please, sir, 
we’re not up for punishment—we’re @ con- 
firmation class!’ 
“Never mind,” said Dr. Keate, “I must 
be fair all around, and it will do you good.”’ 
So he finished them off. 


s 
One of the guides at the Capitol had an 
amusing experience. A countryman was 
shown the wonders of the whispering gal- 
lery and the stone which deadens all sound. 
After the usual experiments were com- 
pleted, he astonished the guide by saying: 
‘‘Mister, kin a body get a stone like that 
thar hyar in Washington? Yo’ see, my wife 
gits cantankerous at times, an‘ she kin talk 
pow’ful hard when she gits started. If I 
could git one o’ them things terstan’ on out 
in our kitchen, I’d be willin ter pay well 





and the bright-faced eastern girl man and 


fer it.”—Washington Star. 








CRIPPLED, RHEUMATIC 
AND DYSPEPTIC. 





Nervous Headache and Nervous De- 
bility for Five Years. 
tive Organs Useless. 


Diges- 





English, Indiana, 


Mr. William J. McDermott, a Newspaper Man, of 


Testifies to the 


Potency of Pink Pills. 





From the News, 
bg following communication speaks for 


itself: 
English, Ind., Sept. 7, 1896, 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 

. Schenectady, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN:—My name is William J. 
McDermott, 1 am forty-five years of age and 
a newspaper man by profession. aving 
been crippled by a gunshot wound of the 
foot, some of the charge still remaining in 
the limb, my habits were of the most seden- 
tary kind. I soon became afflicted with 
piles of a most aggravative description, my 
digestion grew so impaired that I could not 
retain food upon my stomach, and eating 
was a dread—sick headache and nausea were 
constant, and in addition to these ills I con- 
tracted rheumatism inits chronic form. I 
was frequently compelled to take to my bed 
with headache and sour stomach, my food 
rising at such times as soon as swallowed, 
and I suppzse I should have remained in 
bed, but notwithstanding my misery T was 
compelled, being a poor man, to get up and 
earn my living through sheer necessity. 
“This was my condition for five years— 
so you may suppose my life was one of 
misery, for I could get no relief from my 
ills, and I had very little hope of anagpant A 
having tried every remedy in the whole 
pharmacopoeia, with no betterment of my 
condition. 

_ “Last March, by the advice of Dr. H. H. 
Sitser, I began to take Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, fc' »wing the direc- 
tions faithfully, and almost immediately my 





Indianapolis. 


headache left me. I had not undergone the 
treatment one week, when my rheumatism 
grew decidedly better, and gradually my 
stomach regained its tone, and one by one 
my ailments disappeared, until to-day with 
the exception of my lame foot, I- am in 
sound bodily health, and proud to acknowl- 
edge that I owe this marvelous change to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

“T shall recommend Dr. Williams’ medi- 
cine heartily to the afflicted and have al- 
ready done so to many persons, among them 
being Mrs. Anna George, of St. Croix, Perry 
County, Indiana, who was a great sufferer 
from nervous headache. Since she under- 
went Dr. Williams’ treatment she has en- 
j 23yed uninterrupted health, and now always 

eeps Pink Pills by her. 

(Signed) “WILLIAM J. M’DERMOTT.” 
Witness WM. ST. JOHN. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pillscontain,in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
eitherin male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box 
or six boxes for $2.50, by addressing Dr. 
co Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
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Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL 


UMATISM 





surest and best. Sample 


: N latest 
sent free on mention of this Magazine. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 











low-hanging limb, had very nearly fractur- 


oe i : 


4 
“Let mein! I will goin!” 





DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMENT &2.'ccr 


Blind, Bleeding and Itching Piles. 
allays the itching at once, gives instant relief. Eve 
uanted. Sold by druggists. Sent by mail on recet: 
cents and ee box. 

[AMS 


It absorbs the tumors, 
box is war- 
of price, @ 


MFG. CO., Props., Cleveland, Ohio. + 
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DAIRY NOTES. 








MATERIAL FOR CREAMERY CANS. 

Will Mr. J. H. Brown advise as to the 
practicability of constructing creamery 
cans of tinned boiler copper, where tin cans 
are rendered too destructible by rust or 
oxidation? 

From our own experience we find a good 
heavy quality of tin all right for dairy or 
creamery use. Cheap tin does not pay, but 
we should prefer the best quality of tin to 
the copper finish. 

TROUBLE WITH BUTTER. 

I am in need of a little, or a good deal of 
advice. I have learned through the MicuI- 
GAN FARMER that you are an experienced 
butter maker and for that reason I appeal 
to you, hoping you may be able to help me 
out of my difficulty, which is the presence 
of about half a teacupful of particles of 
cream in the butter when it comes, in spite 
of all my efforts to prevent it. 

Iam making butter from three thorough- 
bred Jersey cows. One was fresh the last 
of May,1896; the second the first of Novem- 
ber, 1896; the third the middle of December, 


96. 

They are fed on sweet-corn fodder, sugar 
beets and corn meal. I strain the milk in 
tin pans, set it in a safe, skim morning and 
night after it stands forty-eight hours. 
Have tried skimming it sooner, but could 
not get all the cream. Sometimes the milk 
is soured, but a great part of the time the 
milk is sweet. 

I churn the cream from four milkings 
every other day, stir it all together ina jar 
each time 1 skim, and keep the cream 
covered closely. Wait twelve hours after 
putting in the Jast cream before churning, 
and have tried waiting twenty-four hoursa 
number of times. 

Have tried heating the milk, when first 
strained, toone hundred and ten degrees, 
and for a time did heat it still more. 

I use a barrel churn. Have the cream 
at about sixty-two degrees, and the butter 
comes in a few minutes. In summer we 
have a tank and use cans, but have no such 
conveniences for winter. 

Have made butter a good many years; 
have always felt anxious to learn what I 
could, realizing that I was in the infant 
class, and to-day I feel more so than ever 
before. MRS. H. R. 

VaN Buren Co. 


We butter makers have many troubles to 
contend with, and it “keeps us guessing,” 
as some express it, to find out what is the 
matter sometimes when something turns 
out wrong. 

I should wish to ask you a few more 
questions before trying to answer your 
queries. However, I think your trouble 
comes from particles of dried cream over 
the surface and around the edges of the 
layer of cream fn the shallow open pans. 

If your pans set where a warm current of 
air can pass over the gathering cream dur- 
ing the two days beforeskimming, especial- 
ly during this cold weather when the rooms 
are heated to a high temperature in the 
daytime, you will find, when skimming, 
more or less of this dried cream. Some of 
it will remain intact,in particles of varying 
size, all through the processof ripening and 
churning. About the only change is that 
these particles bleach out more or less. 

Briefly,I would suggest that you continue 
to use the deep-setting or cold-water sys- 
stem during the winter months as well as 
in the summer. You can do it, and hun- 
dreds of our brother farmers, or their 
wives, are following this practice this win- 
ter, to my own personal knowledge. 

With the number of cows you are keeping 
you could use a water-tight barrel, with 


tthree shot-gun cans, eight inchesin diam- 


eter and twenty inches deep, placed inside 
at once. 

Pump cold water in daily, or as often as 
necessary, and use ice, if beneficial in se- 
curing the required temperature. I should 
prefer to have faucets attached to these 
cans to enable me to draw off the skim milk 
from the bottom. Thisallows more perfect 
and easier skimming than can be secured 
by taking off the cream from the surface. 

I don’t know how your tank, or deep-set- 
ting system is arranged, but I advise you 
to use this system all the yearround. IfI 
have hit upon the trouble, and you make a 
change to deep setting, please report re- 
sults. 

Another trouble reported to me this winter 
is from finding little chunks of ‘‘curd’, 
(casein) in the butter when it comes. This 
comes from too long standing and over-ripe 
cream. 

If one finds it present in the cream, I 
should advise straining into the churn, if 


practicable. After the butter comes the 
best way is to wash out these particles or 
chunks by means of cold and strong brine. 
This is turned on the butter just asit begins 
to granulate. In drawing off the butter- 
milk a goodly portion of this ‘“‘curdy” mat- 
ter will pass off, J. H. BROWN. 





A GOOD COW STALL. 





I herewith enclose a sketch of my form 
of cow stall. The breast-board directly 
under the cow’s neck is made shallow, (six 
inches), while at the ends it is made wide 
so that the cut feed cannot be so easily 
rooted out by the cows. 

The front, which also serves the purpose 
of rack, is made of No. 9 wire, except a 
single 2x8 oak scantling, which runs hori- 
zontally with the wires about three feet 
from the floor with five wjyes equally 
spaced below and three apoye Scantling. 

he wire should be. made tens® bY using 
on each wire a ratchey such asig from time 
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ora fraction over one pound a day to each 
cow whether in milk or not. 

If there is any more butter fat than this 
it escapes in the skim milk and buttermilk. 
But I do not know how much there is and 
take no account of it. However, the calves 
and pigs are doing splendidly. 

Now as to feed. Iam feeding about 100 
pounds of mixed clover and blue grass hay, 
seven good, fair-sized bundles of ensilage 
corn (dry, not silage), six bundles of corn- 
stalks and 50 pounds of wheat bran daily; 
the cash value of one day’s ration for the 
ten cows, figured at what I could sell the 
fodder for on the place, and what I have to 
pay for bran, is seventy-five cents, or abont 
seven and a half cents per day for each 
cow. 

Mr. Brown says he hopes to have a herd 














COW STALL. - 


to time advertised in the FARMER. The 
scautling should beeblocked out two-thirds 
of its width and let in on each post, which 
will serve as a Stay or brace when drawing 
the wires. 

The tie chain plays on a vertical five- 
eighths-inch iron rod, which runs from the 
horizontal scantling to the bottom of the 
trough. one-half inch from wires, and is 
fastened with staple at top, and auger hole 
at bottom. This is much better than 
fastening at side of stall. The cow can lie 
on either side, can lick herself, or Jie with 
her head on her side and still be unable to 
get far from her proper place. 

The best fastening is a strap left perma- 
nently about the cow’s neck, with aring 
sewed on strap. Then with asnap on the 
end of chain, one can fasten or unfasten 
the cows from the adjoining stall. 

In fastening by this device we should 
step into the adjoining stall,reach over and 
turn the neck strap until the ring, which is 
sewed fast, comes on top of neck, then 
reach out and take the chain from over one 
of the middle wires (where it should al- 
ways be left when turning out the cattle) 
and snap into the ring on collar. 

While this figure is somewhat out of pro- 
portion, the dimensions are correct for an 
ordinary Jersey cow. The unobstructed 
front view this gives from theentry isa 
satisfaction to me, and would be to any one 
who is not ashamed of his cows. 

R. E. ROBERTS. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A FINE AND- PROFITABLE DAIRY 
HERD. 





My friends have frequently asked me why 
I did not write an account, for the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, of what my cows are doing, and 
how I feed them. But not being a dairy ex- 
pert, only a common farmer,having neither 
separator nor Babcock test, I have a hesi- 
tancy about doing so. 


I have been very much interested in the 
Dairy department, and think I have protit- 
ed by it. After reading Editor Brown’s 
article entitled, “Testing the Cows,” I took 
courage and concluded to try my hand for 
once, and if it is not acceptable for publica- 
tion, you can easily consign it to the waste 
basket. 

I have, all told, ten cows, three full blood 
Jerseys; the other seven are high grade 
Jerseys. I have not weighed each cow’s 
milk separately, nor have I any way of test- 
ing the milk to see what oni of but- 
ter fat it contains. But 1 will give you the 
pounds and ounces, as  petap scales, of the 
amount of butter that l am getting. 

First, then,as to the time of last calving: 
No. 1, Dec. 12, 1896; No. 2, Dec. 11, 1896; No. 
3, Dee. 19, 1896; No. 4, Nov. 13, 1896; No. 5, 
Oct. 20, 1896; No. 6, Oct. 21, 1896; No. 7, May 
17, 1896; No. 8, April 24, 1896—Due again 
April 8, 1897; No.9, March 27, 1896—Due 
again March 24, 1897; No. 10, Feb. 24, 1896— 
Due again Feb. 24, 1897. 

Two of the above are two-year-old heif- 
ers with their first calves. Now it would 
pot be fair to figure from the results of a 
single day, or even a week, to find out what 
the general results are, as at times the con- 
ditions are much more favorable than at 
others. So we will take sixty days, com- 
mencing Nov. 23, 1896, and ending Jan. 22, 
1897 


During that time three of the cows have 
been dry for about three weeks each, and 
one is now dry (No. 10). The average 
amount of milk for the sixty days is about 
176 pounds daily. The total amount of 
butter, as per the scales," is 6054 pounds. 
This is an average of_10.09spounds per day, 





some day that will average 325 pounds per 
year. My herd averaged 308 pounds last 
year (from April 1, 1895 to April 1, 1896), 
and it was the smallest average for a num- 
ber of-years, being a very bad year. My 
average has usually been above 325 pounds, 
and a few years ago, with eight mature 
cows, I obtained an average of 366 pounds. 
I have set my mark at the 400-pound notch, 
and I believe I shall reach it. 

LENAWEE Co. A. P. CADDINGTON. 

[It does us good to get such testimony as 
theabove. There are some farmers who do 
not believe a dairy herd can be made to 
average 300 pounds per year. They judge 
from results obtained from their own cows, 
and have little faith in breed, environment 
and feed. They also do not believe in the 
individuality of the cow. 

Our own cows are natives and grade Jer- 
seys. Weareonly fairly started in the 
work of breeding up and weeding out. We 
have been working to reach the 300-pound 
limit. Now we put the mark still higher. 

Friend Caddington has a better herd 
than ours, but you see he is not satisfied. 
He is working for the 400-pound notch, and 
that is the proper thing to do. We hope 
our friend’s testimony will encourage many 
dairymen, and hope to hear from him often 
hereafter.—Eb. ] 





© The Man, 
And The Pill. 
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, She was a good woman. He Q 

» loved her. She was his wife. : 

§ The pie was good; his wife ; 

> made it; he ate it. But the § 

» pie disagreed with him, and @ 

¢ he disagreed with his wife. 

§ Now he takes a pill after pie ¢ 

9 and is happy. So is his wife. 

) The pill he takes is Ayer’s. ; 

% Moral: ; 

» by using } 
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Avoid dyspepsia 


; 
> Ayer’s 
 Cathartic Pills 
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De Laval Made Butter 
Always Stands First, 


The butter competitive awards, constituting one 
of the most important features of the. Annual Con- 
vention of the National Buttermakers Association, 
at Owatonna, Minn.,the past week, again point the 
way to all seeking highest quality in butter pro- 
duction. 

The Gold Medal or first prize was won by H. N. 
Miller, Randall, Iowa, who was also the winner of 
the first award at the recent Iowa State Dairymen's 
Association meeting, Marshalltown, Iowa. The 
Silver Medal or second prize was awarded to G. H. 
Littlefield. Savanna, Ill. The Silver Cup for Minne- 
seta State entries was won by C. Simeran, Owatonna, 
Minn. All of these successful exhibits were “Alpha” 
De Laval made butter, as has likewise almost in- 
variably been the case in previous years, the Gold 
Medul winner a year ago being Thomas E. Milton, 
of the Milton Dairy Co., St Paul, Minn. 

A review of the scoring of ali the butter exhibits 
at Owatonna, including all makes and systems, 
shows that of all exhibits scoring 96 or above, 85 per 
cent were De Laval made, and that all exhibits 
scoring 97 and above were of De Laval make only. 

The honor scoring record of De Laval made but- 
ter the past three years has been a most marvelous 
one the world over. Almost without exception all 
competitive butter main prizes, atevery Exposition, 
Fair or Dairymen’s Meeting, whether International, 
National, State or District—both ge | and 
Dairy—have gone to De Laval “Alpha” or “Baby” 
separator users. 

The use of ‘‘Alpha"’ and “‘Baby”’ separators does 
not necessarily insure the making of good butter, 
but it does insure the cream going to the ripening 
room in the best possible condition for perfect but- 
ter making, and in better condition in various re- 
spects than is otherwise attainable. Under exactly 
the same conditions of making,‘‘Alpha” made butter 
will invariable score from three to t*irty points 
higher than butter made with any other separator 
or creaming system. 

The superiority of ‘“‘Alpha"’ and ‘‘Baby'’ made 
butter has now been so broadly and thorough! 
established as to be universally recognized by all 
familiar with the facts in such respect, and must in 
future prove even a greater factor in butter markets 
than heretofore. 

If you would know why “Alpha” and “Baby” 
made butter is superior to that produced in any 
other way, send for Creamery catalogue No. 506 or 
“Dairy” catalogue No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 




















WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. 


Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc, Free 


We have previously described the new 
botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kidneys 
or urinary organs. It is now stated that 
Alkavis is a product of the well-known 
Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for 
malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks Alkavis cured him 
of Kidney and bladder diseases of ten years’ 
standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of 
West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The only importers of Alkavis 
so far are the Church Kidney Cure Co., No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
to every reader of THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
who is a sufferer from any form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tions due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. Weadvise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 








RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT 8 
Chicago. New York. 
Milk in Glass Jars 








F> is cooler than anywhere else. 


That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


is c the cleanest, cheapest and 

most convenient of them 

all. The whole story's in our 7, Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 


The 
Cost 


of the salt you put in butter is a small matter; 
the effect poor salt has upon the quality of the 
butter is a big matter. The butter salt question 
will be settled for all time, for you, after you've 
once tried “‘The Salt that’s all Salt” — 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


The purest salt. and finest in quality and flavor. 


At all dealers in barrels (280 Ibs.) and bags (56 Ibs., 
28 Ibs. and 14 Ibs. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. St. Clair, Mich. 









































MEN WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from 5.00 
610.00, ples free. A i Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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You want it a]l. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest ; raises 
he cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 


affords —— cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 
and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


PEERLESS 
EAMERY 


are all en in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





For the purpose of preventing mistakes, 
and to facilitate the answering of questions 
promptly, we make: the following sugges- 
tions to our correspondents. Correspond- 
ence relating to farm practice and the dairy 
should be sent to J. H. Brown, Climax; all 
correspondence relating to farmers’ clubs 
should go to A. C. Bird, Highland; matter 
relating to the Grange should be sent to 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Lansing. Each of 
the parties referred to have the conduct of 
the departments named. All other corre- 
spondence,on such subjects as horticulture, 
live stock, poultry, markets and public 
affairs should be sent directly to this office. 
By this means the delays caused by 
re-mailing matter intended for the several 
departments will be avoided, and the 
chances for errors materially decreased. 





A GOOD MEASURE. 





The bill introduced into the Legislature 
by Representative Kimmis, of Oakland 
County, known as House Bill No. 198, 
is really a meritorious measure. It provides 
for the payment of stated salaries to all 
county officials, and the turning into the 
county treasury of all fees collected by the 
various officials. The collection of fees by 
county officials as a part or whole of their 
remuneration for performing the duties of 
their offices, is a great incentive to dis- 
honesty on their part. The public is over- 
charged whenever it can possibly be done, 
and as officials do not report the amount of 
fees collected, their compensation is fre- 
quently far beyond what the most liberal 
would think a fair salary for the work per- 
formed. 

We believe the passage of this measure, 
and its enactment into law, would be a 
saving to taxpayers of this county of fully 
$150,000 per annum, after allowing fair 
salaries to the various officials. 

The fees collected by the sheriff, treas- 
urer, county clerk, register of deeds, coron- 
ers, ete., are far beyond what the aver- 
age citizen believes. Besides this, it is 
known that several officials have in the 
past collected fees which were wholly 
illegal, amounting to many thousands of 
dollars, and of which there is little hope of 
any part of the amount being paid back 
into the treasury. These fees were not col- 
lected from individuals, but from the coun- 
ty treasury, and from money paid into it by 
the taxpayers. 

The whole system of remunerating 
officials by fees which they themselves col- 
lect, isa relic of half-civilized times, when 
the revenues of a municipality or a nation 
were farméd out to the highest bidder, 


and the official was allowed the opportuni- 
ty to make enormous profits at the expense 
of the people, while the treasury profited 
but little from his merciless exactions. 
Let us pay officials fairly for the work they 
do, but put a stop to a system which en- 
ables them to re-tax the public whenever 
any service is required of them. 


_ 
— or 


A WONDERFUL THING IS SCIENCE. 








The Health ofticer of Detroit, Dr. Duffield, 
in the preparation of his annual report, has 
found that phthisis (a term applied to dis- 
eases of the lungs), is increasing in this 
city. He reports deaths from consumption 
in 1895 as 106, and in 1896 as 415; from pneu- 
monia, 266 in 1895, and 279 in 1896. He as- 
cribes the increase of pneumonia and con- 
sumption chiefly to the extremely rigorous 
climate, which has greatly changed in the 
past fifty years because of the cutting down 
of pine forests of the State. Forty or fifty 
years back, he says, consumptives used to 
come from New York and other points to 
Michigan to live among the pine woods in 
this State, and derived great benefit. To- 
day the cold, moisture-laden winds are not 
broken by the forests as they formerly 
were, and sudden changes of temperature 
and these unhealthy blasts are a great 
cause of the prevalence of lung diseases. 
Dr. Duffield thinks that if a replanting of 
pine trees was begun, the effect would be, 
in a few years, to decrease the cause of such 
ailments. The Doctor, who is known as a 
scientific investigator, seems to have ar- 
rived at directly opposite conclusions re- 
garding forests and moisture from those 
reached by forestry experts. The latter 
held that the cutting away of forests lessens 
rainfall, and produces drouths, while the 
Doctor believes the air becomes moisture- 
laden. As both parties are gentlemen of 
scientific attainments,the ordinary layman, 
who is of course bound to accept their con- 
clusions, would like to know which is cor- 
rect. The number of pamphlets and articles 
which have been published showing the 
terrible results which have followed the de- 
struction of the forests in such countries as 
Spain, Algeria, Egypt, and Palestine, 
through lessened rainfall and lack of suf- 
ficient moisture to produce crops, greatly 
outnumber those which reason that the de- 
struction of forests produce more moisture 
inthe air, and consequently increase the 
death rate from lung diseases. In fact, Dr. 
Duffield seems to stand alone in his conten- 
tion. 

The peculiarity of the reasoning of the 
learned Doctor will be understood when it is 
remembered that for four years preceding 
1896, a steady drouth prevailed in this and 
adjoining States. Never was a drier time 
known, so old residents asserted. Now, 
the amount of pine cut in the four years re- 
terred to was less than usual in this State, 
yet in °96 there were three times as many 
people died from consumption as in ’95. 
According to the forest theory of Dr. Duf- 
field they should have averaged about the 
same. Perhaps, however, the consumption 
germs never found out that the pine forests 
had been cut off in this State until 1896. 
How the moisture-laden air kept away for 
the four years ending in 1895, and appeared 
in 1896, when the area in forest was about 
the same, is another question which only a 
scientist can answer. We confess it is be- 
yond our limited ability. 

It occurs to us at the moment that con- 
sumptives are frequently sent west to 
Colorado, California, or Arizonia. In those 
sections there are no forests. They are 
noted for having a very dry climate. Why 
does a lack of forests produce moisture- 
laden air in Michigan, and dry air in other 
States? Do the people of Spain, Egypt, or 
Palestine, were there are no forests, 
suffer from moisture-laden air, and die 
from consumption in consequence? We 
always understood that in those coun- 
tries the atmosphere was very dry. They 
are destitute of forests. Here is another 
argument for those who believe that 
forests keep the soil and atmosphere moist, 
and against Dr. Duffield’s theory that they 
keep the air dry. We think both theories 
are on a level as to their value, and that 
neither one is of the slightest value to the 
average citizen, no matter how satisfying 
they may prove to the “scientist,” who 
knows nearly everything, and has a theory 
for what be does not know. 





Woutp J. G. J., of Livingston Co., who 
sent sketch of windmill which appeared in 








issue of February 27th, please send us his 
postofiice address, : 





THE STATE FAIR. 





A meeting of business men was held in 
Mayor Pingree’s office last Tuesday even- 
ing to discuss matters relating to the 
proposal that the next State Fair be held 
in this city. The evening was unfortu- 
nately very rainy, and this no doubt kept 
many from attending. There were about 
25 persons present. It was settled that 
Detroit wanted the Fair if it could be had 
on reasonable terms. A. H. Zenner, of 
this city, who is a member of the executive 
committee of the State Society, said that 
committee was waiting for a definite 
proposition from Detroit. An agreement 
between the Society and the Detroit com- 
mittee as to terms would then be in order. 
The conditions upon which the Fair 
would come to Detroit were, he said, that 
five per cent of its net earnings would be 
set aside to meet the interest on the bonds 
and investment. The additional profits 
resulting from the Fair, if any, must be 
equally divided between the Society and 
the stock company. Mr. Zenner also 
stated that $50,000 of the capital stock 
would be used in the erection of suitable 
buildings and equipping the grounds. The 
remaining $75,000 would be used in pur- 
chasing 75 or more acres of land. 

A committee of nine was appointed to 
form a stock company, with a capital of 
$125,000. The committee is as follows: 
Geo. H. Barbour chairman, Messrs. D. J. 
Campau, Capt. James -Meilen, J. C. 
Hutchins, F. A. Carr, R. H. Traver, James 
H. Swart, J. L. Hudson and Wm. H. 
Elliott. The committee will begin work at 
once. 

Mr. Cempau, who has taken an active 
interest in the movement since its incep- 
tion, said that the committee would, he felt 
certain, with a reasonable amount of 
hustling, be able to close up the stock 
within the next ten days. 

So far $18,000 had already been pledged, 
and the feeling among those who attended 
the meeting was that the whole amount 
of the stock, $125,000, would find a ready 
sale. 

It should be remembered by those inter- 
ested that it will be necessary to have a 
cash fund of $5,000 to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the premiums offered by the State 
Society. It will be found difficult to secure 
large exhibits without some such guaran- 
tee, as the Society’s treasury is known to 
be empty. Some money will be advanced 
the Society, say about $1,000, to meet the 
expenses of advertising and printing. The 
guarantee fund will not be called for if the 
fair is sticcessful, and is only required to 
show exhibitors that their awards will be 
paid in full in any event. 

No site has yet been selected for the 
Fair, but several desirable ones have been 
offered. 

On Tuesday evening the Manufaciurers’ 
Club, of Detroit, with a membership of 150, 
endorsed the proposal to have the next 
Fair in Detroit. They cando very much 
to make it a success. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
OPPOSE THE REPEAL OF THE TAX 
LAW. 


I see by the press that the money loaners 
are at work again trying to have the legis- 
lature exempt them from paying their 
share of taxes. This how! does not come 
from the mortgagor, but from the money 
loaner on the pretence that it would help 
the borrower—a sly way of helping them - 


selves, Six or eight years ago the then exist- 
ing law compelling the money loaner to pay 
his share of the tax, and not tax the same 
property twice, was all right as far as it 
went. But it did not go far enough—it 
should have compelled the loaner to pay 
his share of the tax instead of having it in- 
serted in the mortgage for the borrower to 
pay. The Jaw should have been that if 
the loaner compelled the borrower to pay 
the tax he should forfeit the mortgage. 
When that law was repealed the borrower 
had not asked for its repeal—he did not 
want it repealed, all he wanted was some 
more added toit. The howl went up that 
it was the farmers who got the legislators to 
do this, but it was the loaners who got 
them by the neck and induced them to re- 
peal thelaw. They are not satisfied yet; 
they don’t want to pay any tax at all, and 
to place more burdens on the farmer. We 
are paying 78 per cent of the taxes now, 
and own only 25 per cent of the valuation, 
make two per cent on our farms and pay 
seven per cent interest. 

I think itis about time the farmers got the 
legislators by the neck, and that we rise up 
in our ae Every Grange and farmers’ 
club should be awake, there is no time for 
delay. With over 40 farmers in the legis- 
lature it should not be hard to throttle the 
proposed law. Every voter should have 
his eye on each legislator, see how he votes 


THE MORTGAGE TAX LAW. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In the issue of March 6th, the editor of 
the Farmers’ Clubs department has aleader 
on the proposed exemption of mortgages 
from taxation. This is a most interesting 
and profitable discussion, and I wish to 
give the other side of the question. There 
are many statements in the article which 
are misleading in the extreme. Itis an 
easy ‘thing to set up a shout of “tax the 
rich,” but if in the end the tax is shifted on 
the debtor, who gets taxed? Now I believe 
I-am competent to write on this subject, 
first, because for fifteen years I have been a 
close student of the subject of taxation, 


reading everything I could buy on the sub- 
ject; next, as an attorney I have loaned a 
great deal of money for others, although I 
have not a dollar’s worth of property in the 
form of mortgages, the bulk of my property 
being invested in the farm that I live on 
and have worked for twenty years past— 
well known to your Lenawee county read- 
ers. As my taxes are assessed exclusively 
on real estate, Ihave no personal interest 
in exempting mortgages from taxation. 
lor six years I was a member of the board 
of review of Adrian city, and as city attor- 
ney carried a suit into the supreme court 
in a vain endeavor to make one of our city 
banks pay taxes on a surplus of $60,000 
which it admitted it possessed. 

The first statement in the article, that 
‘‘the money loaners are urging the exemp- 
tion of mortgages from taxation,” etc., is 
erroneous. Tke movement in this State is, 
and has been invariably by borrowers who 
have got their eyes open on this subject. 
Two years ago I was invited by a Detroit 
lobby to address the legislature on the 
subject. Every man of that lobby at Lans- 
ing was a borrower who was heavily in 
debt. They informed me that mortgages 
had been so universally taxed in Detroit 
that in order to borrow money they were 
eompelled to pay the two per cent tax and 
seven per cent interest additional. Not a 
money lender was present at that time 
advocating the bill. 

Another erroneous idea that pervades 
this editorial and is universally accepted by 
most farmers, is that banking corporations 
pay.taxes on their mortgages. There are 
four banking corporations in the city of 
Adrian who hold over $500,000 on the farms 
of Lenawee county. Not one dollar of these 
mortgages can be found on the tax roll. 
Why? Because the bank can, under the 
law of set-off, set off its deposits against 
any tax that might be placed against its 
mortgages, and off they go. Thisis so all 
over the State. Let any farmer reading 
this go to his county treasurer and ask how 
much banking corporations in his county 
are assessed on mortgages, monies or cred- 
its, and see how he will get the laugh. 
Individual stockholders are assessed on 
their capital stock only, but money, mort- 
gages, bank furniture, or any personal 
property belonging to the bank is not 
assessed to the bank. _ I had this forcibly 
impressed on my mind in the case I men- 
tioned above, which can be found in tha 
66th Mich. Report, p. 273. In this decisicn 
our supreme court says: ‘The bank was 
not liable to taxation at all on its personal 
property.” Now, Editor Bird, when you 
say “the just taxes of money loaners, 
including banks which held their credits in 
real estate mortgages were remitted,’ etc.,is 
not that statement wide of the facts when 
banks, under the decision I quote, made in 
1887,were not taxable for mortgages and are 
not to-day. 

I think you will have to concede that the 
mortgage tax law cannot hurt the banks 
much when they are exempt from its pro- 
visions, and thus your heaviest argument 
fallsdown. But I believe the present tax 
law absolutely benefits banks. Thousands 
of dollars belonging to private persons re- 
siding in this city are lying unused in 
Adrian and Detroit banks and yet money is 
worth seven per cent. Now why? Our tax 
rate is 246 percent per annum. These 
people would be glad to get five per cent 
clear for their money,but after paying their 
tax out of it they would have less than 
bank interest left, so the tax law drives the 
money into the banks, thus giving them. 
control of the rate of interest because they 
control the supply of money. They !end 
for seven per cent and pay no tax whatever. 
The private investor will lend for five per 
cent and be glad of the chance if you will 
exempt him from taxation as you do the 
bank. The building and loan societies are 
also exempt from taxation on mortgages, 
and the professional money lenderis always 
sharp enough to dodge the tax with land con- 
tracts and unrecorded mortgages, and who 
do you finally catch in your net? Just the 
little fish. In this city in 1895,140 persons 
were assessed mortgages, 71 men and 69 
women, mostly widows, old maids and 
school teachers who did not know enough 
to dodge the tax. 

Now I want to disturb one more fallacy 
found in this article and that is that an in- 
crease of taxation on real estate means great- 
er burdens-to the farmer than:to anyoneelse. 
The average farmer thinks that the farms 
comprise about all the real estate in Michi- 
~ In 1890 the assessed value of the 
arms in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
was 346 million dollars, while the assessed 
value of the real estate in the cities and 
villages of the same territory was 513 
millions and the disparity is much greater 
now. Figures are from the ninth annual 


report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor, 
page 267. 
oO say a tax on mortgages does not raise 


the rate of interest is to dispute every lead- 
ing authority on taxation, the finding of tax 
ommissions of various States, and stub- 
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States able to borrow money at three per 
cent? Because its bonds are _ not taxable. 
How much money could the United States 
borrow at three per cent if the lender had to 
pay two per cent tax on the bonds? Not a 
dollar. If tomorrow the legislature passed 
a law taxing mortgages five per cent per 
annum, how much money could you borrow 
on mortgage at six percent? The law of 
1891 did partially release mortgages from 
taxation and it did lower the rate of inter- 
est. Ican show farm loans made in this 
county at five per cent, and six per cent was 
the highest rate known, but seven per cent 
is theruling rate now. I will agree to fur- 
nish money on good farms in Lenawee 
county for five per cent interest provided 
the borrower will pay the mortgage tax. 
And thatis just what the borrower does 
now when he pays seven per cent interest. 
The Editor’s article finally ends with the 
statement ‘‘Let there be no classism in 
taxation.”’ Then why fight for a law that 
exempts banks from taxation on their 
mortgages and personal property, and 
makes private individuals pay on the same. 
Why this tenderness about the banks? 
What aspectable is presented in a farmer 
shouting for a ge to tax individuals, 
and exempt banks and loan associations 
from taxation on their mortgages and 
credits,thereby giving the banks the monop- 
oly of the money market and the control of 
the rate of interest, and in the end making 
the borrower pay the tax. Let the farmers’ 
clubs in discussing this matter in April 
look at both sides and find out who pays 
this tax. J. W. HELME, JR. 
LENAWEE Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GOOD ROADS AND TAXATION. 





I have been quite interested in the good 
roads talks in the FARMER; but I think 
the farmers have all the tax they can stand 
under the very low prices of all farm 
products and the gold standard. 

I would be in favor of taxing all bicycles 
in country and cities, and making the law 


so that each bicycle should become the 
property of the city or county wherein it 
was owned 02 refusal of the owner to pay 
said tax. Said tax to become a county 
fund and to then be turned over to each 
township treasurer according to township 
valuation,said money to be expended in each 
township,under the supervision of the com- 
missioner of highways for said township,in 
building and repairing roads. 

I would make the tax one dollar on each 
bicycle under fifty dollars in value, and one 
dollar and fifty cents on all under seventy- 
five and over fifty dollars, and two dollars 
on all bicycles over the value of seventy- 
five dollars. My family has two wheels, 
but I will be very willing to pay my tax on 


them. 

I would like to see the bill introduced by 
Mr. Kimmis become a law, andI am doing 
all I can in our farmers’ club to have peti- 
tions and letters sent to our representatives 
at Lansing. Let every reader of the Farm- 
ER write to them; also do not forget to 
mention the clause in the game law for the 
closed season for rabbits. Probably there 
are very few who know they are trying to 
geta law enacted so it will be illegal to 
shoot-rabbits eight months out of the year. 

1t becomes one’s duty to put one’s shoul- 
ders to the wheel and stop such legislation. 

have assurance from our members 
that they will doall they can to help the 
Kimmis bill and defeat the rabbit act. 
Let us all join in firing hot shot at them on 
such bills,and if they neglect our interests, 
remember them at the next election. 

St. Cuarm County, Mich. KICKER. 
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CROP RBPORT FOR MARCH. 





The State crop report for March, issued 
on the 8th, is as follows: d 


Wheat in Michigan was not materially 
damaged during lebruary. In answer to 
the question ‘‘Has wheat during February 
suffered injury from any cause?”’ 129 corre- 
spondents in the state answer yes and 613 
no. In the southern counties 82 answer yes 
and 418 no; in the central 40 answer yes and 
114 no, and in the northern 7 answer yes 
and 81 no. 

The ground was well covered with snow 
during the month. In answer to the ques- 
tion ‘“‘Has the ground been well covered 
with snow during February?” 405 corre- 
spondents in the southern counties answer 
yes and 88 no, and in the central counties 98 
answer yes and 66 no. The average depth 
of suow in the southern counties February 
15 was 6.48, and at the end of the month, 
3.60 inches. In the central counties the 
average depth February 15 was 3.79, and at 
the end of the month 4.69inches. In the 
northern counties there was about six inch- 
es of snow February 15, and nearly double 
that amount at the end of the month. 

Correspondents this month have under- 
taken to answer the question ‘*‘What per 
cent of the wheat crop of 1896 is the wheat 
now in farmers’ hands?” It will be noticed 
the question calls for an estimate of all 
wheat on hand, no matter when raised, the 
estimate to be based on the crop of 1896. 

The returns indicate that there was an 
equivalent of 17 per cent of the crop of 1896 
in farmers’ hands on March 1. he esti- 
mutes for the southern counties range from 
11 per centin Hillsdale and Jackson to 23 in 
Berrien, Lenawee, Oakland and Wayne. 

The total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in February is 571,668, and 
n the seven months, August-February, 6,- 
877,443. This is 170,325 more than reported 
marketed in the same months last year. 

Live stock isin good average condition. 
The figures for the state are 9 for horses, 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
A factory for the manufacture of butter 
tubs is being erected at Midland. 


The town of Crisp, Ottawa Co., expects 
to soon have one of the largest creameries 
in the State. 


The large warehouse of Winter & Suess, 
at Negaunee, was destroyed by fire last 
week, with its contents, including 100 tons 
of hay, 20,000 bushels of grain, etc. Loss 
fully $8,000; insurance, $3,000. 


George Jerome, an old and well-known 
citizen of Detroit, died last Saturday, aged 
75 years. He was a brother of the late Gov. 
Jerome, and at one time was Known as one 
of the best railroad lawyers in Michigan. 


Bronson succeeded in raising the $5,000 
bonus required to secure a cement factory 
and itis reported that work will soon be 
commenced on a $100,000 plant which will 
aye a capacity of 500 barrels of cement per 

ay. 

A recent statement of the financial stand- 
ing of the city of Detroit shows that the 
city’s total debt, including a bond issue of 
$50,000 which has but recently been author- 
ized, has reached the enormous sum of 
$3,934,402.04. 

The survey of the northern extension of 
the D. & M. Railway, between Alpena and 
Cheboygan was begun last week. It is the 
intention of the company to commence 
work on the extension just as early in the 
spring as possible, and it is hoped to have 
trains running in the fall. 


The Michigan Trust Co., which was made 
areceiver for the R.G. Peters Salt and 
Lumber Co., and K. G. Peters, of Manistee, 
when Peters failed six years ago, report to 
the U.S. court at Grand Rapids that every 
creditor has been paid in full and there re- 
mains about $1,000,000 for Mr. Peters. 
When the failure occurred a committee of 
creditors examined the assets and declared 
that not 50 cents on the dollar could be paid. 


A Hopkins farmer carefully packed 
seventy -five barrels of selected apples and 
shipped them to Chicago where a commis- 
sion firm informed him the fruit could be 
readily disposed of for $1.50 per barrel. 
After spending some time in planning just 
how to expevd the prospective wealth, he 
put in a considerable share of the next two 
months in writing the commission firm for 
a settlement, and finally received a check 
for $7.93 in full payment for the fruit, 
leaving him out $6.07 on the cost of the 
barrels alone.—Otsego Union. 





General. 


Three large business blocks in Worcester, 
Mass., were wiped out by fire last Friday, 
causing an aggregate loss of $400,000. 


President McKinley issued a proclama- 
tion last Saturday calling upon Congress to 
— in extra session on Monday, March 

th. 

A large grain elevator at Peoria, IIl., be- 
longing tou the C. B. & Q. railroad, was 
burned last week. About 900,000 bushels 
of wheat, oats and corn burned, incurring a 
loss of over $500,000. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher died at 
Stamford, Ct., last Sunday, at the ad- 
vanced age of 85. Mrs. Beecher sustained 
a severe injury from a fall some months 
ago and her ultimate recovery was known 
to be impossible. A curious coincidence is 
that Mrs. Beecher died — ten years 
after her illustrious husband, his death 
occurring March 8, 1887. 


A terrible accident occurred on the 
Evansville & Terre Haute railroad near 
Princeton, Ind., last Wednesday. The 
high waters had removed a section of the 
track, causing the engine and several pas- 
senger cars to be precipitated down a 16- 
foot embankment. The extremely high 
water made the work of rescuing the un- 
fortunates from the cars very diflicult. 
Nearly adozen dead bodies have been se- 
cured, but how many more the cars con- 
tain isnot known. The exact number of 
killed will probably never be known as 
some of the bodies are being washed away. 





Foreign. 


Gen. Julio Sangnilly, the American who 
was imprisoned in Cuba and whose release 
was emanded by the United States, 
has been released and has returned to 
the United States. 


The difficulty over the island of Crete 
seems likely to end in war. The king of 
Greece and his people boldly declare that 
they will not abandon the island. All of 
the Grecian reserves are being called out 
and latest dispatches say that Great 
Britain and Italy have sent transports 
loaded with troops to occupy all the princi- 
pal seaport towns of the island. 


tie 





SEVERAL parties want to know where 
they can obtain spring seed wheat. We-do 
not know of anyone in the State who has it 
for sale. If any of our readers have the 
seed they should make the fact known 
through our advertising columns. 





PULVERIZE WHEAT GRouND.—Waldo F. 
Brown, of Butler County, Ohio, in describ- 
ing several experiments with reference to 
thorough pulverization of the soil for wheat 
says: “The result of the experiment (thor- 
ough pulverization) and observation was 
that $1.00 of extra work per acre with good 
Pulverizers adds from 5 to 10 bushels per 
acre.” See advertisement of the “ACME” 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 


When writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer, 









for Men,Women,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 

$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
885 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
B55 $25.00 





$20 Bieye! 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bieyele on Earth ‘+ $32.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money inadvance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full 


. 
CashBuvers’Union.162 W.VanBurenSt.E31 7Cchicago 


GOLD F REE 


Sixty-one Prizes, aggregating $500. A Genuine Bona- 
Fide Offer. We give not ing but cash for prizes. No trash. 
Here is our proposition: Who can form the greatest num- 
ber of words from the letters in INSTRUCTION? You 
can make twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do you will receive a good reward. Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. Use no language 
except English. Use any dictionary. Piurals, prono-ns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, pro} er 
nouns, allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be 
allowed. Work it out in this manner. INSTRUCTION: In, 
Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Kun, Us, ete. The publisher 
of Womas’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$100.00 in gold to the person abe to make the largest list of 
words from the letters in the word INSTRUCTION; $50.00 
for second largest; $25.00 for each of the next three largest 
lists; $20.00 to each of the next three; $15.00 to each of the 
next three; $10.00 to each of the next nine; and $2.00 to each 
of the next forty largest lists— sixty-one prizes in all for the 
sixty-one largest lists, Don’t you think you could be one of 
these sixty-oue? You will enjoy the making of your list, 
Why not try for the first prizet The above rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome woman’s magazine, 
thirty two to thirty-six pages, each page containing four 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, 
long and short stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per 
year. It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 
25 cents (money-order, silver or stamps) fora three-months’ 
trial subscription with your list of words, and every person 
sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition to 
the magazine), of a 100-page book, “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” by the famous Ian Maclaren. This book has 
attracted more attention in the United states than any book 
of recent years. We give a complete unabridged edition, 
handy size, finely printed in handsome type. Satisfaction 

uaranteed in every case or money refunded. Lists should 
e sent at once, and not later than April 20. The names 
and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in 
May issue, published April 25. Our publication has been 
established ten years. We refer you to any mercantile 
ageney for our standing. Make your list now. Address 
J\MES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-226-227 Temple Court 
Buildine. Yew Vork City. 


CHOICE: 
SEED POTATOES 
wv BT coer. 


Owing to-hard times among farmers I offer my 
choice new: varieties at cost of growing and selling, 
including cost of last’spring’s seed. I offer Maule’s 
Early Thoroughbred, Burr’s No. 1, Carman No. 3, 
Sir William and other best new varieties. All seed 
guaranteed choice, pure and true te name. Send 
for illustrated catalog and cut rate price list, and 
mention MICHIGAN FarmMeR. Address 








W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, Hudson, O. 
Asso. Ed. OHIO FARMER 


ETA FTER THE BUGS§ 
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; AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. bys 
THE BERGER MFG.CO,CANTON.O 


BARLEY, “OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Early 
to ripen. Yields more bushels per acre than oats 
and brings the farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per buehel. Bagslic each. Write for cir- 
cular, catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top, Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


FARM WANTED for Cash. 


Address, T. B. LECKY, 
Real_Estate Dealer, Holmesville, Ohio. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 














PERFECTION SPRING LOCK 


WIRE FHPNCE. 
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get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire, and has a double cross 
stay, giving the perpendicular support which ali 
other fences lack. 

State, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fence Co, 


The Peerless maket 
tension on both hori 
and cross and 

















STANDARDWIREFENC! 
J , 








$5 to $8.50 your fence at 18 to 26c. per 


ee ee ee eee Conte nivinn waits 
ments. Send for illustrated pamphle: ng valu- 
able information on fence building. nparalleled 


fo " 
Standard Wire Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. ¥ 














‘WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and calsbon-tlgnt, With 


ou can make 60 rodsa day 
B ie.22 ets. a Rod. 
LMAN BROS., 
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FARMING DON’T PAY. 


So says Jones, and he resolves to become a ‘‘manu- 
facturer."” He buys a fence machine, a ‘county 
right,” etc., and starts in to compete with steam and 
ca . His neighbor Smith invests same amount 
in “feeders,” thus realizing a good price for his crops, 
enriching his farm, and enabling him to “‘lift the mort- 
gage’ = fence with Page, while Jones ‘‘goes to 

e wall. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
ELONDREDS 


tell us that our 


CABLED WIRE FENCING 


is the best wire fence they ever saw. Used in 
22 States. You can build it quickly ata low cost. 
A postal will bring you full information. 


EUREKA FENCE Co., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 











i CaURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
i j Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 
Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 

toon Agents.. The Church Manfzg. Co., 
Box 425, Adrian, Mich 
Cheap, strong and 


IRON FENCE POSTS. durable. For free 


mo? 








description address CHAS. A. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio: 
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cattle and sheep, and 98 for hogs, 


Leveler on page 216, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE 


The Sheep Earns his Living. 
Saves Man’s Labor. 
An Economical Convenience. 


Other dairymen use a dog, a goat, or 


a calf, the one most convenient. 
Very many 
Improved U.S. Separators 


are being operated in this manner. The 
owner of the outfit here shown, writes : 


I am using a No. 5 Improved United States 
Cream Separator, and running it with one of 
your Sheep Powers. I use in the Power a 
sheep weighing 170 pounds, and it runs ver 
nicely indeed. The sheep took to the wor 
ara so that we can leave him to run the 

ower while we are milking or doing other 
chores. I am separating 450 to soo pounds of 
milk per day in this way, and consider it: the 
most convenient Power out. 


any other method. A. A. DUNKLEE, 


We sell a thoroughly practical Sheep or Dog Power. ; 
OUR CATALSOSUES DESCRIBE FULLY. THEY ARE FREE. 
Live, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
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i Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hepe to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
PHEBE. 


Of all the birds that come to sing 

About the farmhouse door, 

Soon as the balmy winds of spring 
Proclaim that winter's o'er; 

There's none I like so well to hear— 
’Tho others gayer be— 

Than the one with note so true and clear, 
That says, Phebe, Phebe! 


See, there on the clothesline post he sits, 
Now swinging on the wire, 

Note his plain drab coat, how well it fits, 
How quiet his attire! 

But his cheerful call, Phebe, Phabe, 

As he flits from post to post, 

Is the sweetest of all spring notes to me, 

The one that I love most. E. E. R. 





For the Michigan farmer. 
AN ACROSTIC. 





Deem it not a trifling thing! 

Ever dwelling ’neath its wing 

Brings such worry, care and fret; 

That the clock ticks, “debt, debt, ag ‘. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


THE SECRET OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 
. Does not the secret of true happiness lie 
in being ready at all times to make the 
best of existing circumstances and sur- 
roundings, and, forgetful of self, trying to 
make others happy? This, it seems to me, 
is the fundamental principle, the underly- 
ing root of all truly happy lives. 

The disposition to look upon the bright 
side, to make the best of everything is us- 
ually a natural gift and one for which its 
fortunate possessor may well be thankful. 
Perhaps he may lead a humble, obscure 
life; poverty and privation may be his 
daily companions, yet he sees the silver 
lining to the darkest clond; he is ready to 
put ona brave smile when others would 
only bemoan the hard luck which oppressed 
them, making miserable not only them- 
selves but all with whom they associate. 

What a blessing is the happy, cheery 
disposition in a wife and mother! Nothing 
can depress her spirits. No misfortune is 
so dire that she does not exclaim, “How 
thankful we ought to feel that it is no 
worse!”” What a sunbeam even in the 
darkest day is such a presencein the home! 
What an inspiration to every member of 
the family! 

Then to be truly happy one must live 
not for self alone, but for others. The 
ministering spirits, the ones who are ever 
ready to do for others even the most meni- 
al tasks, if by so doing they are giving 
pleasure or rendering a service, are most 
often possessed of this desirable attribute, 
unselfishness. Thetwo are closely related; 
rarely do we find one without the other. 
The person who has a sunny, joyous 
temperament is usually unselfish, even to 
the extent of self-sacrifice. 


* * 
* 


While nature has done much for some 
persons in this direction, much may also be 
acquired by conscientious, persistent effort. 
Those who are naturally inclined to be pes- 
simistic shonld guard against allowing 
themselves to yield to the tendency to look 
upon the dark sida of life’s picture. Give 
yourself a good shaking up, mentally, and 
see whither you are drifting. Do not let 
your own life and the lives of those around 
you be made unhappy by reason of your 
tendency to look at everything through 
bins spectacles. When the depressed feel- 
ing comes on, when everything looks dark 
and gloomy, throw aside all thought of 
self and set about doing something for 
others, something that will make somebody 
happy. We owe it to ourselves, we owe it 
to eur families, we owe it to God to be 
happy. If we are not, we are defrauding 
ourselves and those about us of a great 
blessing. 

Ah, friends, is it not trne that life is 
largely what we makeit? Not that cir- 
cumstances and environment do not have 
something to do withit,but in the humblest 
home the poorest creature of us all may be 
bright and sunny, or we may be fretful and 
gloomy amid the surroundings of wealth, 











When everything goes wrong it will be a 
brave, a sunny spirit indeed which will 
have no cross word, no frown upon the 
brow. But cannot this be done? 

I think habit has much to do with it. 
How many times this winter I have thought 
of A. H. J’s habit of happiness, of which 
she wrote some time ago. It is a good 
habit to get into, this habit of being happy. 

We cannot expect things to always go 
just to our liking. We must expect disap- 
pointmentand more or less-of heartache in 
this world. No one is so fortunate as to be 
spared this. Perhaps we may think we get 
more than our share, yet if we look around 
we will be quite sure to find that there are 
others who have more. At least it doesn’t 
make it any better to brood over it. Look 
on the bright side. 





A FORECAST. 


The time for housecleaning again ap- 
proaches, and many of us begin to plan 
what we can do to brighten, better or 
change the appearance of our rooms. 

A change is what we want most of all. 
The monoteny of housekeeping is such 
that those who have nothing else to com- 
plain of, are always yearning for something 
new to look at—fresh wall paper, a new 
carpet, or a bit of furniture; anything, 
even the five-cent tin for which she ex- 
changes twenty-five cents’ worth of paper 
rags adds a gleam of interest to the daily 


life of a woman on a farm. 

During the season of housecleaning, this 

yearning for changes becomes especially 
strong, and more or less of it is really 
= to give some zest to the hard 
work. 
“To take old things out, clean them and 
put back into the same old places, year 
after year. is what wears on me.” used to 
be the plaint of an old-time friend. Though 
but few women may voice this rebellious 
spirit,all show it in an effort to bring about 
some change every spring. This is why 
she insists upon having her cook-stove 
moved into the wood-house, and trots miles 
and miles of extra steps between pantry, 
cellar. cistern, dining table, etc.. to pay for 
the pleasure of having things different. 

Could we be given the power of reading 
minds, we would find more of them firmly 
made up to “do without things” than ever 
before; so the few suggestions offered here 
will be of a very cheap order, and tend 
more to the preservation of what is already 
on hand than the purchase of new. 

To get rid of the coal gas or rust which 
corrodes, and often quite destroys, the pipe 
and thin parts of a coal steve, a good, hot 
wood fire should be built init beforeleaving 
forthesummer. A rubbing with kerosene 
will prevent it from rusting deeply. When 
there is no place to put a stove for the 
summer, and one wants very much to. get 
it ont of sight, it may be put back to one 
side or in a corner in the room and con- 
verted into a stand for books, flowers, 
pictnres, etc. 

To do this, remove the top.puton 4 board, 
either round or square, but large enongh to 
project over the sides of the stove. To the 
edge of this fasten a curtain reachiog to 
the floor. 

A bed-room floor, {f patnted a pretty 
color and furnished with bright rungs. looks 
coo! and nice for summer. If covered with 
newspapers before putting down a carpet 
for winter, the paint will not be injured bv 
the dust, and will keep nice for several 
seasons. The ravages of the Buffalo bug 
make this plan commendable, for in many 
localities every carpet or woolen garment 
has got to be constantly watched. He is 
not a temporary curse, either, but like the 
Colorado beetle. has come to stay. He 
travels westward, and his arrival here was 
foretold by eastern housekeepers vears ago. 
They say they have found no reliable pre- 
ventative for him, but in time each settles 
upon something as a favorite remedy; and 
what ronts him in one place will seern to 
fatten him in another. It seems to bea 
general decision by those who have had 
trials, that the safest way to keep clothing, 
woolen blankets and carpets is to suspend 
them or hang over a line stretched through 
a room. and give them a shake as often as 
convenient. If a bug is there, he will be 
apt to be near the hottom of the article and 
fall to the floor. He cannot cling to any- 
thing, but tumbles off at the slightest 
shake. 

Furs should be thoroughly whipped and 
put away early in the season. Tobacco 
sprinkled all through them will secure 
them from moths and not perfnme them as 
long afterwards as will the moth ball. An- 
other ssafeguard against both Ekinds of 
moth is to brush all the cracks. seams and 
edges of bureau drawers, trunks or chests 
where clothing is to he stored, with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. 

Paper flour sacks furnish quite secure 
packages for woolen carpet rags or pieces, 
while a few moth-proof bags would be a 
good investment for one owning any ex- 
pensive clothing. I see them qnoted at 
50c. 75¢ and $1. according to size. 

One more suggestion. That is in favor of 
ammonia. It is so nice to clean windows or 
woodwork with, and when the water von 
have used it in is dirty. the house plants 
will be so glad to get it. and are sure to 
make returns in fresh foliage and lots of 
blossoms. Use enough to make the water 
feel silky to the fingers. A: JZ. 


[We have tried A. H. J’s method of dis- 
posing of a stove which is not needed during 
the summer, yet for which there fs no 





suitable storage room. In a chamber such 
an arrangement can be very nicely carried 
out. In fact, a stove, if not too tall, makes 
a most excellent foundation for a toilet 
table.—Ep.] 


THE SEALED BOOK. 








It was at a gathering of women; and two 
young matrons had been discussing the im- 
perfections of their respective husbands 
with considerable freedom. One of the 
listeners, turning to a sweet-faced old lady, 
said: 

‘‘Mother Amsden, we are young as you 
know in married-life experience, while you 
have traveled the whole length of the way. 
Teil us how you managed to harmonize 
conditions so sharply antagonistic.” 


“My dears,” replied Mother Amsden, with 
some hesitation, “I am happy to assure 
you that I had no experience whatever 
with sharp antagonisms. There were 
things, in the earlier years of my married 
life, which might easily and speeaily have 
developed marked antagonisms, had they 
not at once been recognized for what they 
really were, and studiously avoided.” 

“Tell us how gou avoided them—please! 
Give us instances!” was urged by her lis- 
teners. 

“I trust you will pardon me,” returned 
Mother Amsden, “but-I:could not give in- 
stances witheut violating a pledge and 
breaking theseals of a sacredly preserved 
volume. If what I could say in a general 
way of my experience would be considered 
helpful, I am quite ready to give you a 
partial outline.” 

“Then go on, please!’’ replied a chorus of 
voices. 

“Tt was,’’ resumed the old lady,’ as if in 
the earlier history of our vogage together 
down the stream of life, Robert and I, ata 
turn in our course, had suddenly descried 
a group of rocks rearing their formidable 
fronts in mid-stream and just before us. 
We fully understood the gravity of the 
menace; for right there the river was much 
narrower. and the current resistlessly swift. 
We took hurried counsel with each other, 
and resolved to put every iota of our united 
strength into one mighty effort of avoid- 
ance, however fruitless the effort might 
appear to be. As we swept near, with 
every thread of canvas furled and clewed, 
and the steering gear under firm and per- 
fect control, we found on either side of the 
enemy a deep channel with just sufficient 
room for safe navigation. And so the 
perilous passage was swiftly, peacefully, 
and safely accomplished, and with the 
rocks well astern and powerless of harm to 
us, you may be sure that as the good 
apostle thanked God and took courage, 
so did we. 

‘*‘We married for love, Robert and I; and 
having grown upin the same village and 
schools, there was little room for grave 
mistake in our respective estimates of each 
other’s character and temperament. But 
change is one of the laws of nature, and 
under the wear and tear of everyday life, 
in moderate and even narrow pecuniary 
circumstances, unexpected developments of 
character made themselves apparent, and 
we each, I believe, found the other much 
more human than we had supposed. At 
that point again we might easily have lost 
our heads, but divine grace restrained us 
until these rocks were also behind us. 

“Early in our married life we had joint- 
ly registered a solemn vow that under no 
circumstances or provocation would either 
of us ever hint or speak, to a third person, 
aught of the other’s imperfections. or of the 
secrets of our married life. “Because,” 
said Robert, “these things belong solely to 
our God, and ourselves, and we will hold it 
all as a sealed book. sacredly guarded from 
the eyes and ears of the world. 

“And thus you see, my dears, that the 
perfect arch of our domestic life had for its 
crown and completeness the two-fold key- 
stone of fidelity to God and to each other. 
Along at the first, thera were occasions 
when I feltso aggrieved that to pour out 
my pent-up emotion in some sympathizing 
ear, Seemed a necessity of my nature. But 
the recollection of my vow always re- 
strained me at the moment: and an hour 
later the keenness of the smart was past, 
and I could see cleariv again. At the 
bottom of it all, I tenderly and truly loved 
my husband. as I well knew I was beloved 
inreturn. And when it was all over, no 
word can express my gratitude that I had 
been enabled to keep the door of my lips. 
Before the children began to come, such 
temptations had ceased to assail me, 
and we had, each one of as, settled fixedly 
into the position of chief guardian of the 
other’s good name. With our uniform re- 
spect for each other, and deference to each 
other’s wishes, it was but natural for the 
children to fall easily into the grooves 
already established in the family, and we 
were a truly harmonious household. 

“The tolls, privations and self denials of 
the earlier years had been bravely borne; 
and the memory of them served greatly to 
enhance the brightness, beauty, and per- 
fect comfort of the later ones, under im- 
proved circumstances. Ten years ago. on 
a dving bed, Robert pressed the hand I laid 
in his and lifting eyes filled with unspeak- 
able tenderness to mine, he murmured with 
his last fluttering breath: ‘Margaret, my 
own true wife!’ What an abiding comfort 
it was to me then, that I had been enabled 
to keep the door of mv lips. And to-day, 
my dears, I fervently bless God for that one 
Sealed Book. Had Robert been untrue to 
his marriage vows; had he been a gambler, 
a thief, or a drunkard, I can have no idea 
what my life would have been: for it has 
always appeared to me that love cannot 
survive the destruction of that respect 





which is its foundation. And when a wife 
sees the husband actually and utterly 
fallen from the high estate of true man- 
hood, it must seem to her that all the 
universe of God lies in ruins at her feet. 
But there are among women, those 
heroines who, especially if they are 
mothers, put the ruins beneath their feet— 
feet shod, as it were, with wings; and bear- 
ing the children aloft, mount high above it 
all and find earth, heaven and universe 
still in its accustomed place. All honor to 
such lofty examples! 

“But to return! Be assured, my dears, 
that the family home has no place within 
its walls for strifes and antagonisms. 
They are hideous demons, creeping in to 
poison the very fountains of domestic 
bappiness and destroy its life. And where 
there are children it is impossible to realize 
how far-reaching in their influences such 
disturbing forces may be. Throttle the 
demons; promptly, and without mercy! 
Make sure that a core of true love and 
fidelity runs through the-entire length of 
the family life; and may God help us all to 
understand our responsibilities, and to 
justiy estimate the issues that hang upon 
our everyday actions and words.”’ 

KATE SILVERPEN. 


ANENT NEWSPAPER LAWS. 








In the MicHigAN FARMER of. January 
23d, one of the resolutions presented and 
adopted by the Southern Washtenaw 
Farmers’ Club, was: ‘Resolved, that the 
law requiring the payment for newspapers 
or periodicals sent by the publishers with- 
out order or beyond the time of subscrip- 
tion, be repealed.” A copy of this, to- 
gether with other resolutions, is to be sent 
(as we understand it)}to their representa- 
tives,in the State legislature. We have 


failed to find that any such law has been 
enacted by our State. Can anyone tell us 
where to find it? If there is nosuchlaw 
there is no call for its repeal, and there cer- 
tainly is nothing in our postal laws or reg- 
ulations concerning the liability of a sub- 
scriber for the subscription price of a news- 
paper or periodical, and‘not only that, but 
an opinion has been given by the assistant 
postmaster general, to the effect that any 
person who shall attempt by threats to 
collect the subscription price of a paper 
not ordered, or sent beyond the time of sub- 
scription, or any lawyer who shall take 
such a case to collect, are liable to arres 
for blackmail, as it makes the United 
States a party to the transaction, the mail 
being carried and delivered by the United 
States government. 

The publishers of the MicHIGAN FARM- 
ER, and of all other reputable papers, do 
not send their paper unless ordered, but 
there are some who do, and these seek to 
collect by threatening to sue, and while 
they often frighten some into paying, it is 
a noticeable fact that they never sue, not 
even when payment has been persistently 
refused. All repntable people will order 
their paper discontinned if not wanted, or 
pay foritif continned, but the publisher 
takes his own risk if he continues to send 
after the subscription expires. 

Here is the experience of a neighbor: <A 
friend moving west ordered the local paper 
sent to him (the neighbor), who in turn 
sent our county paper to the friend who 
had moved west. paying for the same from 
year to year. Learning that the friend 
had again moved.,and suspecting that he 
no longer paid for the paper being received, 
it was ordered discontinued. Not long 
afterwards a bill,amounting to some ten or 
twelve dollars. was received,sent by some 
collecting agency, but no attention was 
given it. Then came, from time to time, 
letters threatening to sue, each succeeding 
letter more threatening than the last. 
But the neighbor (a thoroughly honest 
man) felt justified in refusing to pay, and 
concluded he would Jet the matter be tested 
bv a lawsuitif need be. It has now been 
over a year since he received the last 
threatening letter. and no action has been 
taken by them to force collection. 

A worse case than the above was that of 
another neighbor. A _ paper was sent di- 
rect from publishers, who had in some way 
gotten his acdress, and he, thinking that 
some friend had ordered it sent, took it 
from the office. In time a bill for quite an 
amount was sent on and he paid it, not 
learning until afterwards that they could 
not have compelled him to pay. We think 
if you willask your postmaster to let you 
see a copy of the assistant postmaster gen- 
eral’s opinion, he will be able to show it to 
you. Wedo not pretend to have quoted it 
exactly, but the substance is there. What 
need of any legislation on the matter? 
Would the State have a right to make a 
law concerning it? 

JANNETTE, 

WANTED:—A correspondent asks for the 
verses, “Pretty Biddy Red Wing,” which 
she thinks were printed in the FARMER 
several years ago. The first verse, as nearly 
as She can remember, was this: 

"Twas pretty biddy Red Wing 
That wanted a new nest: 


And while she was about it, 
She meant to have the best. 


If anyone has these verses please send 
them for publication. 








Mrs. J. B. F. asks if copper will make as 
good a lining as zine for an ice-box. We 
have had no experience with it but should 
prefer zinc. 

If the system is fortified by Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
pope ame tich, red blood, there is little danger 
ol sickness, 
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= at reasonable prices, and with the aid of 





=. tain many beautiful and artistic patterns, 


Me time and patience to draw original designs. 
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SHORT STOPS. 





Bge writes:—In addition to what has al- 
ready been said about the care of feathers 
fet me say this: Mixing the different kinds, 
as duck and goose feathers, will spoil them 
all; it deadens them. Why, I do not know, 
butit is so. I save all kinds of poultry 
feathers, keeping the chicken and turkey 
feathers for cushions to use every way in 
summer under the shade trees and on the 
porches, in winter all over the house; I 
even use one to stand on while dressing, 
while the pet pug claims one for his bed; 
and I give plenty away to those who have 


none. 


* * 
* 


C. M. writes:—A pretty stand cover is 
made of buff sateen, thirty incbes square. 
Turn a hem all around it,half aninch wide 
and blind-stitch it. Around the edge is re 
and white cotton fringe, an inch anda half 
pe Oneinch above the hem is done in 
outline, with bright red filo floss, a vine of 
ivy leaves, the leaves about the size of a 
silver dollar. 

A handsome stand cover is made of a 
pretty shade of red felt, pinked around the 
edge, and a border of ivy leaves done in 
solid embroidery, with green embroidery 
silk. The leaves may be done in ontline 
and will look very pretty, and take less silk 
for working. 

* - * 

A. H. J. writes:—Since making inquiry as 
to the cause of creosote we have found a 
remedy for the troublein our stove. It is 
simply to keep open a small draft atthe 
base of the pipe. 


* * 
* 


MorTHER Busysopy writes:—When a dog 
persists in running ont to bark at passin 
teams, frightening horses, women, an 
children, and often causing serions acci- 
dents, the law ought not only to allow, but 
require, that something be done to him—or 
to his owner. } 

(This is indeed a nuisance which is very 
annoying both to the passers-by and to the 
owner of the dog. We have a dog which 
when first brought home was persistent in 
this habit. We, especially the women folk, 
disliked to go out and reprimand the animal 
while teams were passing, and to punish 
him afterward seemed cf no avail. So, 
neighbors and others were asked to strike 
at him with their whips when passing and 
hit him if they could. This soon discourag- 
. 7 canine, and the habit was broken.— 

D. 


FOR THE TABLE. 








The variety of decorations upon center- 
pieces and doilies is almost unlimited. 
Those intended for everyday use are usual- 
ly of butcher’s linen, with the edges hem- 
stitched. Some simple design, or a mono- 
gram embroidered in the-corners, is all the 
work that is put upon them, and quite fre- 
quently they are left entirely plain. Others 
are more elaborately decorated, and are 
handsome enough for any occasion. 


The ivy or.maple leaf is a popular design, 
and is usually arranged around the edge so 
that the lower parts of the leaves form 
scallops, and the pattern is so simple that 
a beginner can easily work it, and produce 
excellent effects. It is done in long and 
short buttonhole stitch, using two or three 
shades of green Asiatic filo silk. The veins 
of the leaves are done in outline or etching 
stitch. Green has been greatly favored of 
late for this work, and it gives the tablea 
very dainty and inviting appearance. 

A handsome design for doilies combines 
the Honiton work with embroidery. Get 
fine pillow case linen for these. Draw an 
exact circle, eleven or twelve inches 
in diameter on pasteboard, and cut it out 
with a sharp penknife. Markcircles on the 
linen, using the pasteboard_ pattern. 
Baste the Honiton braid upon these, so it 
will be perfectly flat, with half the braid on 
the linen, and half extending beyond the 
edge. Work a buttonhole edge all around 
the upper’edge of the braid, and when 
that is done, cut the linen away under it. 
Draw a design of violets tied with white 
ribbon inside the scallops, and work with 
the natural colors of the flowers and stems. 
The edges may be finished with large 
shallow scallops composed of smaller 
scallops if preferred. Medallions made of 
the braid are often placed in the corners of 
square doilies, the open spaces filled with 
lace stitches or spider webs, using Asiatic 
Honiton lace silk. 

A large square centerpiece has a basket 
in each corner, filled with blossoms, and 
the baskets joined to each other with flow- 
The baskets and handles are 
worked in straw color, the ribbons white, 
and the flowers in their natural color. The 
edges are fringed. Fringe is a pretty finish 
for table pieces but is not so durable as 
hems or buttonhole scallops. 

A handsome centerpiece twenty inches in 
diameter has a border of wild roses, leaves 
and stems done in shades of green and pink. 
The edge is composed of large scallops, 
done with white Roman floss. 

Every housekeeper delights in dainty and 
useful pieces of linen, but finds those that 
are for sale already stamped, very expen- 
Remnants of linen may be purchased 


the we stamping patterns, she can 
do her own stamping. These outfits con- 


and are as satisfactory as if she taxed her 


Pale colers are preferable to white for 
working them, as they show the work to 
better advantages, and if the Asiatic em- 
broidery silks are used, they can be washed 
any number of times without fading. 
KANSAS HOUSEKEEPER. 
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WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


MATCH SAFE. 

Take three pieces rattan, or any small, 
round stick, cut each piece seven and a 
half inches long. One inch and a half from 
one end of each piece cut notches to keep 
the string that ties them together from 
slipping out of place. These sticks are 
painted black and varnished. Tie them 
together at the notches, with a stout linen 
thread, and spread them ina tripod posi- 
tion. Getone of the smallest size, almost 
round, Japanese baskets. Make six little 
balls of worsted, two each of red, pink and 
blue; to each of these is a worsted cord an 
inch long. These are fastened to the 
bottom of basket, five around the edge, one 
from the middle. 

Make a cord, not very thick, of the three 
shades of worsted, fasten this at opposite 
sides of the basket and then hang it from 
the tripod, where it is tied together. The 
cords are each six inches long and fastened 
on with stout thread; get quarter of a yard 
of half-inch-wide, red ribbon and tie it 
around where the thread is, making a 
pretty bow on one side. Put a round tin 
canister into the basket; this is to hold the 
matches. Keep this match safe on the 
table near the lamp and you will find it a 
very useful little article. 

TOILET MATS. 

Among my Christmas presents were two 
real pretty “toilet mats.’ They are oval 
in shape and five and a half inches long, 
three and a half inches wide. The top is 

ellow satin, quilted in small diamonds. 

here is one thickness of white sheet- 
wadding quilted in with the satin. The 
quilting is done on the sewing machine, 
with white silk. The lining is pale blue 
sateen, very fine; itis stitched together all 
around the edge with white silk. Around 
the edge is a ruffle of very fine, white, lace 
of a pretty pattern, one and a quarter 
inches wide; this ruffle 1s quite full. They 
look real pretty on the dressing-table. 

These little mats might be made of bits 
of silk, or all sateen, and use any color. 
Small pieces will make them, and you often 
a bits of lace that will answer for the 
ruffle. 








STAND COVER. 


Another one of my presents is a stand 
cover made of denim. It is square, the 
width of the goods, with a hem one inch 
wide around it. Around the edge is cotton 
fringe two inches wide, in two shades of 
blue. Thedenim in the cover is the light 
blue. Just above the hem a border six 
inches deep, of scroll pattern, is appliqued 
on. This is cut out of the darkest shade of 
blue denim and fastened around the edges 
with white embroidery silk, done in 
feather-stitch. The stitch is quite fine, so 
as to keep the edge of the pattern from be- 
ing frayed. 

These articles are inexpensive and easily 
made. The teather-stitching on the stand 
cover may be done with white embroidery 
cotton; it will look very pretty, and cost 
much less than the silk. ILKA. 


DOES THE WIFE LOSE HER INFLU- 
ENCE? 





For a long time I have thought I would 
write to the Household, as I have always 
enjoyed. reading it so well. 


Two weeks ago I attended the Bad Axe 
institute and enjoyed it very much, espe- 
cially Mrs. Mary Mayo’sspeaking. I could 
sanction all she:said and especially her talk 
of ‘Mother and Daughter.” I3 it because 
we do not raise our children right that 
there areso many unhappy homes. Whenl 
look around and see so many men that will 
go tosome neighbor’s nearly every night, 
and leave their wives alone, I often think 
there must be something wrong. ls it be- 
cause we have lost our influence or because 
we do not fit ourselves for companions? I 
think, as a rule, men like to have their 
wives well posted on all general topics of 
the day. Some will no doubt say, ‘‘maybe 
you have the time but I have not,” but I 
think it pays to take time if we wish to 
keep our husbands and children at home. 
I do not want my children to leave me too 
far behind; I want them tothink mother 
knows something. 
As I have three children it troubles me a 
good deal how to raise them aright, as I 
have not had much experience. I was 
married very young. 
If this does not find its way to the waste 
basket I may write again. 

A KARMER'S WIFE. 
(We recognize in this friend an old corre- 
spondent from whom we have not heard in 


a long time. Come again.—Eb.] 


th Ben 





“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unrivailed 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat 
Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 





A BicycLer’s PrRoposaALt.—He—Dearest 
girl, the tire of my heart has been punctur- 
ed by the tacks of your charms. Be mine 
and let us ride tandem through life. - 

Skhe—How sweet and strange! You have 
scorched your way to my affection, and I 
cannot back pedal against your attractions. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





CABBAGE SALAD:—One pint of good vin- 
egar, four well-beaten ergs, half a cup of 
butter; put them on the fire and stir con- 
stantly until the mixture begins to thicken; 
then add a tablespoonful of made mustard, 
two of salt and one of an peees) chop 
one head of cabbage very fine, with one 
bunch of celery, and soak in salt and water 
for two hours; drain and pour the dressing 
over it, and mix it. It will keep all winter 
in a cool place,if kept well covered. By 
mixing lobster or chicken with it you will 
have a nice salad. 


SpiceD ApPLES:—Eight pounds of apples, 
pared and quartered; four pounds of sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, one ounce of cinna- 
mon, one-half ounce of cloves. Boil the 
vinegar, sugar and spice together; put in 
the apples while boiling and let them 
remain until tender, (about twenty min- 
utes), then put the apples in a jar, boil 
down the syrup until thick, and pour over 
them. A. E. MCMULLEN. 

Huron Co. 

FEATHER CAKE:—One cup of white 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, 


two-thirds cup of milk, two even cups of 
sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; flavor with lemon. You will be 
surprised to find how nice it is. 


GRAHAM Cup CAKE:—Rub to a cream 
two-thirds cup of butter and one of sugar; 
add two beaten eggs, one-half cup o 
cream, two — of graham flour, one heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful extract of lemon; mix intoa 
moderately thin batter; bake in muffin or 
patty tins in a moderate oven. 


CREAM CAKE:—Three eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one-half cup sweet 
cream. Bakein jelly caketins. Put one 
cup of pulverized sugar into one-half cup 
of very thick sweet cream, and spread be- 
tween the cakes; flavor both cream and 
cake to suit the taste, 

A Dericious CANDY:—Three glassfuls of 
granulated sugar, one and one-half glass- 
fuls of milk, butter the size of an egg, one- 
half cake of Baker’s chocolate; boil until it 
hardens in water; remove from fire and 
beat until it begins to sugar; pour into 
buttered pans and serve like caramels. 





A. E. H. 
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these symptoms above enumerated. 


black specks before my eyes. 


ent medicines. 
trained nurse. 


can truthfully say it has cured me.” 


What Its Neglect Leads to. 


A WOMAN’S BODY. 


Mrs. Chas. 
King’s Experiente. 


A woman’s body is the repository of the 
most delicate mechanism in the whole 
realm of creation, and yet most women 
will let it get out of order and keep out of 
order, justas if it were of no consequence. 
Their backs ache and heads throb and 
burn; they have wandering pains, now here and 
now there. 
that don’t-care and want-to-be-left-alone feeling, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness and the blues, yet they will go about their 
work until they can scarcely stand on their poor 
swollen feet, and do nothing to help themselves. 
These are the positive fore-runners of serious womb complications, and unless 
given immediate attention will result in untold misery, if not death. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will, beyond the question of a 
doubt, relieve all this trouble before it becomes serious, and it has cured 
many after their troubles had become chronic. 

The Compound should be taken immediately upon the appearance of any of 
It is a vegetable tonic which invigorates 
and stimulates the entire female organism, and will produce the same bene- 
ficial resultssin the case of any sick woman as it did with Mrs. Cuas. Kina, 1815 
Rosewood St., Philadelphia, Pa., whose letter we attach: 

‘“‘T write these few lines, thanking you for restoring my health. For twelve 
years I suffered with pains impossible to describe. Ihad bearing-down feelings, 
backache, burning sensation in my stomach, chills, headache, and always had 
I was afraid to stay alone, for I sometimes had 
four and five fainting spells aday. I had several doctors and tried many pat- 
Two years ago I was so bad that [had togo to bed and have a 

Through her, I commenced to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and I never had anything give me the relief that it has. 
I have taken eight bottles, and am now enjoying the best of health again. I 


They experience extreme lassitude, 












satisfaction. 


New Patterns are all made that way. 


world at the LOWE, 


ONLY 18 DOLLARS 


FREICHT PREPAID BY US. 


FOR OUR NEW AND IMPROVED 


HIGH ARM 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


Sewing Machine 


With all the Latest Attachments, 


SENT FREE FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AT $1. 
YOU RUN NO CHANCES. 


If machine is not just as represented we will refund the money-.and pay all ?c s 
WE HAVE SOLD HUNDREDS of these MACHINES and they are giving the very best 


GSUARANTEED TO BE 


As Good as the Best! 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 


Finely finished—solid and substantial. LATEST IMPRO 
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They Please Others--They will Please You. 
The very latest style woodwork, oak or walnut ONLY FIVE DRAWERS, 
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It has self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder; new bent wood top. Ful . 
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Onl 8. or r one year. you want the sewing machine 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








In the answer to D. F. M., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., the meaning of the last sentence 
was changed by a typographical error in 
punctuation. It should have read “All 
crops which are grown, matured and har- 
vested before the expiration of the year 
of redemption belong to C., the mortgagor, 
and A. would have no right or title in 
them.” 

APPORTIONMENT OF TAXES ON LEASE 
BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT.—G. H. 
H., Orleans, Mich.:—A. leases a house and 


lot in the country for a term of years. The 
lease expired July 20, 1896. According to 
the terms of the lease A. was to pay the 
taxes. B. takes possession of the house on 
the above date. Who is liable for the 
annual taxes due in December, 1896?—A. 
cannot be liable for taxes after the date of 
the expiration of his lease. The taxes of 
1896 should be properly apportioned between 
A. and B., A. paying an amount equal to 
what would have accrued from the first 
Monday in December, 1895, to July 20, 1896. 


Joint DEED#o HusBAND AND WIFE.— 
A. V. E., Adrian, Mich.:—B. buys a house 
and lot, giving his wife a joint deed of it. 
If B. dies first will his wife inherit the en- 


tire property? Can a husband hold one- 
half of his wife’s estate at her death if they 
have no children, and vice versa?—B. can- 
not execute a deed to himself and wife 
jointly. This can be done only by deeding 
to a third party and the third party deed- 
ing to B. and wife jointly. The questions 
on inheritance were fully answered in this 
department last week. 


REVIVAL OF NOTE BY PART PAYMENT.— 
SUBSCRIBER, North Star, Mich.:—1l. A. 
gave his note to B., and C. endorsed the 
note. It is now several years past due. 


There has been one paren on the note. 
C. has not been called upon for the balance 
due. Can he be forced to pay it if A. does 
pot?—Money due on a note cannot be col- 
lected if six years or more have elapsed 
after the note became due, provid no 
payments have been made (either princi- 
pal or interest) after the due date. f any 
payments have been made the debt does 
not outlaw until six years from the time of 
such payments. If six years have not 
elapsed since the note became due or since 
A. made the Jast payment, C., the endorser, 
can be sued for the balance owing. 


STATUTE FOR PROTECTION OF OWNERS 
oF STALLIONS.—SUBSCRIBER:—The owner 
or keeper of a stallion has, after demand 
upon the owner of the mare for the price 

eed upon for service, a lien on the get of 
such stallion for a period of six months 
after the birth of the foal for the payment 
of the service of such stallion. No benefit 
can be had from this statute where the 
owner or keeper has in any way fraudu- 
lently misrepresented to the owner of the 
dam as to the breeding of the stallion. The 
owner or keeper of the stallion, in order to 
obtain and perfect such lien, shall, at any 
time after such demand and within the 
period included between the rendition of 
such service by any stallion and when the 
colt is foaled, file with the township clerk 
in the township wherein the dam is owned, 
the agreement, or a true copy thereof, 
entered into by the owner of the dam for 
such service, together with such descrip- 
tion of the dam as to age, color or other 
marks, as the person filing such agreement 
is able to give. Upon the filing of such 

reement, together with the oe 
the dam, the same operates in all re- 
spects as a chattel mortgage during the six 
months after the birth of the foal, and lien 
thus created may be collected, enforced 
and discharged the same as chattel mort- 
gages. 

LIABILITY OF ENDORSEMENT—WATER- 
Ina TROUGHS IN HiGHWAY—OUTLET FOR 
Drain.—G. A. B., North Star, Mich.:—1. 
A. gave his note to B. which reads “I 
promise to pay,” and C. backs the note. It 
is now several years past due. There has 
been one endorsement on the note. C. has 
not yet been called on for the balance of 
the note. Will he have to pay the note if 
A. does not?—C. as endorser, promises his 
endorsee and subsequent holders, that if 
the note is presented for payment to A., 


‘and payment demanded and refused, and 


the note is protested, and due notice of 
these facts is sent to him, he will in- 
demnify the holders for all loss incurred. 
2. May a farmer set up a watering trough 
in the highway without any ape ny g to 
do so, and compe! the overseer to allow him 
a rebate for road work?—The statute is 
found Vol. III Howell’s, Section 1411. 
“Any commissioner may cause to be con- 
structed suitable watering troughs, basins, 
or fountains by the roadside for the re- 
freshment of persons and animals passing 
upon the highway, not to exceed one on 
some one of the most important roads in 
each road district, and may contract 
therefor with some suitable person in each 
such district, and may credit on the high- 
way tax of such person a sum not exceed- 
ing $10 in full consideration etc.”” A farmer 
cannot proceed on his own authority, and 
if he does it is purely voluntary and unless 
the work is accepted by commissioner he 
would not be entitled to credit on road tax. 
3. A. and B. have farms i ining. Natural 
water course is throngh B.’s land. Will B. 
be obliged to give A. an outlet?—Adjoining 


wo 


owners of land must improve their lands 
with reference to their natural situation 
and the probable effect upon lands belong- 
ing to their neighbors. o one may cause 
water, which would not naturally do so, to 
flow upon his neighbor’s land to his dam- 
age. But the lower owner must receive 
such surface water as naturally flows 
thereon. A. has a right to construct such 
drains as are necessary to drain his land, 
but must not increase the natural dis- 
charge upon B.’s land. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 

The market reached its highest point on Friday 
of last week as the result of the European wer 
scare. But since that time the market has steadily 
weakened, and values were as low on Thursday as 
any day this week. There is nothing in sight at 
present which promises any immediate improve- 
ment. In the winter wheat states so far, but 
little damage has came tothe crop from weather 
conditions; but we are now at the time of year 
when sudden and severe changes of temperature 
always occur, and as the ground is now bare of 
snow, some severe freezings, followed by warm, 
sunny days, might do great injury. The statistical 

sition is strong and stocks steadily decreasing, 
But not so rapidly as expected. 
table exhibits the daily closing 














The followin 


sales of spot wheat in this market from February 
15 to March 11 inclusive: 
No.2 No.3 
Red. Red. 
Feb. 86% 
- 85% 81% 
“i 85% 82 
“ 8634 82% 
“ 87% 83% 
87% 84 
“ 86% 83 
es 8514 81% 
‘“ 86% 
sl 8514 81% 
- 85% 81% 
Mar. 86% 4 
+“ 8714 83 
‘i 8614 82% 
iy 83 
nd 87% BB 
ed 87% 83% 
i) 82 





cccscecccee 86% 8614 82 
#2 Wsecseccsccccsere SOR 8534 81% 
oa Uccscccccccccssese 8534 8514 81 
The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


May. July. 
Friday...... 20888 CO ESEe Brees seeeee 885¢ 76% 
Saturday..cessee.s.-s- escsceccccscce SOM 76% 
MOonday...cccsccccccccescccccscccsce BF 75% 
DIET sone cecn0e 050000 voncssones BIE 75% 
Wednesday. .cccccccccsccsccsssceee 86% 7434 
ON Sass nbn <vnkdkonoc0s8 base Oe 73% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
42,763,000 bu., a decrease of 1,029,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 


Beerbohm estimates the tota] wheat area in the 
United Kingdom at 2,000,000 acres, against 1,750,000 
acres in the previous year. 

Our correspondent at Kurrachee, in confirming 
his cable advising good crop prospects and the like- 
lihood of India resuming exports in autumn, states 
that prices are now falling after the winter rains. 
He says further that the distress all along has 
been more a matter of high prices than actual 
want of supplies.—Corn Trade News. 

Features favorable to an ultimate positive im- 
provementin wheat are byno means:lacking. The 
world’s visible supply is in round numbers estimat- 
ed at 30,000.000 bu less than a year ago,and 48,000,000 
bu less than two years ago, 60,000,000 bu less than 
three years ago and 64,000,000 less than four years 
ago. Aside from fairly liberal weekly shipments from 
the United States and Russia, relatively little 
wheat is flowing from surplus countries into west- 
ern Europe, which is the buyer for the world’s re- 
serves. 

The prospect for spring wheat is not now un- 
favorable, although there is more than usual depth 
of snow. The snowfall was early in the winter 
and the ground is in condition to absorb it better 
thaniscommon. There are fears that the spring 
will be late on account of so much snow. These 
fears need not necessarily be realized, for there is 
yet time enough for it to melt and there yet be 
suitable seeding time. A large acreage is generally 
looked for this season, as the markets favor it)— 
Minneapolis Market Record, 

Total supplies afloat for Europe on March 1 were 
22,200,000 bu, against 27,700,000 bu on February 1, 
and 28,400,000 bu on March 1, 1896. Total stocks in 
the principal countries of Europe reported at 50,- 

,000 bu against 49,800,000 bu on February 1, and 
45,100,000 bu on March 1, 1896. ‘Total supplies in 
store and afloat on March 1 were 70,200,000 bu, 
against 77,500,000 bu on February 1, and _ 73,500,000 
bu on March 1, 1896. Stock of wheat in Russia ae- 
creased 4,000,000 bu during February, 

The aggregate supplies of breadstuffs in the 
United States, Canada, afloat for and in Europe 
on March 1 were equal to 155,504,900 bu, against 
173,497,700 buon February 1, and 191,887,000 bu on 
March 1. 1896. The decrease in the worlc’s supplies 
during February was 17,992,800 bu. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

The market holds about steady. Receipts of 
creamery are fair, in fact all the market requires, 
but really good dairy is scarce and wanted, mostof 
the receipts being second and third grade. Quota- 
tions in this market ate us follows: Creamery, 
18@20c; fancy dairy, 15@17c; fair to good dairy, 12 
@l4c; low grade, 7@10c. At Chicago the market is 
reported quiet and steady. Receipts are liberal, 
and largely of good quality,and some accumulation 
is being noted in stocks. There is a fair demand 
for ordinary grades for shipment, and such grades 
are firmer. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 
180; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 14@15c. Dairies—Fan- 
cy, 16c; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation 
creameries, firsts 13@14c; ordinary makes, 10@11c; 
as. fresh, 8c; roll butter, choice, 10c; 
off stock 8@9c. The New York market is not in 
any better shape than a week ago, nor have values 
shown any disposition to improve. The N. Y. 
Tribune says of the market: ‘Very few changes 
have come into the market during the last week. 
Supplies of all grades have been ample, and seilers 


have moved stock Sted geo as freely as was possible, 
accepting late quo’ prices very willingly. The 
home consumption demand has been fair. but it 


has run almost entirely on to the finest grades. 
Exporters have had no encouragement whatever, 
and have done little or no business. At the close 





the market is steady for fancy creamery at 19c, 


There is no probability of much change in that 
grade this week. In all other varieties the move- 
ment is light, and it is difficult to pre- 
vent slight accumulations of stock.” Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ....+--++++ 18 @ 
Eastern creamery, choice, ..........+++ 16 @Ii7 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 17 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice..........++ 15 @16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 @l4 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Creamery, Western, fancy.... .....-++++ 19 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice.............. 17 @i8 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @16 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .........0. sere 13 oi 

s+ thirds to seconds..... ......++e0e 8 @il 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @ 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 

OS SRR Ree | 

Factory, fresh, choice....... ........006 11%@12 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 @10% 
Rolls, Trosh, GROICS. «40. 0<0000:csrese 2000 @ 

= vi common to good.........55 8 @ill 


CHEESE. 


Practically,the cheese market is unchanged since 
a week ago. The outlook favors a steady market 
from now until the new season opens, although any 
improvement in the demands of the home and ex- 
rt trade would be reflected in the quotations. In 
this market 104%@1lIc still represents the best prices 
paid for the choicest full creams, with a quiet and 
steady tone to the trade. At Chicago the market is 
quoted rather easier, with but, slight changes 
in value since a week ago. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: Full 
creams—Young Americas, 9%@lIlc; twins, 8%@10c; 
brick, full cream, 6%@7c; Swiss, fair to choice,8%@ 
10c; Limburger, good to choice, . The New 
York market holds steady simply because receipts 
and stocks are light and the home demand of fair 
proportions. Foreign markets are lower, but so far 
this has not affected values on this side of the At- 
lantic, although there is no doubt that if values had 
been maintained abroad prices would have made a 
further advance in our markets. Quotations in that 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
SREIIEE: 5 ona 00500005 n5sh00' @12% 
late made, prime. oe 







Do do (7) 


fair to good. 
small, fancy, white 
Do do colored, fancy.... 


Do do choice -11%@12 
Do do common to fair 9 @ii 
Light skims, choice, small D @10%4 
Do Se Seer ae = @10% 
Do do common to prime - 5 @9 
LION, siccvadicceuseicchuwe cvcueh wiscasem 3 @4 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 57s. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. This is a de- 
cline of 6d. from the aries as quoted a week ago,and 
the market is reported weak,owing to heavy receipts 
from various sources, with alight demand. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, March 12, 1897. 


NID 0s cnvctwacsec sb sevd Gaseue cusess #4 50@ 
SEE cabebi agave ashobenp bikes vata nes 4 20 

BORGO BEIOIPBR. 0:0 5001000 9:0080:800000. 0008 4 90@ 5 00 
i -ishehehnbhbeskncbnweneeesvsch wens se 3 00 

SR RIND sch ake obacseceunhh achsneusnnse 3 7% 


CORN.—No 2, 23%c; No. 3, 23c; No.2 yellow, 
24%c; No. 3 yellow, 24c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 26,377,000 bu., a decrease 
of 31,000 bu. from the previous week. 
OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
20c; light mixed, 194%c; No. 3 white, 18%c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,793,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 174,000 bu. since the previous 


Saturday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible me Re Saturday lest was 3,213,000 bu. a 
decrease of 102,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 35%c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
3 sells at 33c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,754,000 bu., an increase of 
172,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $510 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4 40@4 75. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at 85 10 for spot and #5 15 March delivery. Market 
active and firm. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 30 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $11; coarse middlings, $11; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 89; cracked 
corn, $10; coarse cornmeal, $10. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. Quoted at 15@17c 
for best dairy; good, 12@14c; common to fair 6@10c; 
creamery, 1 \. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 10%@llc. 

_ BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 49@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 110; medium, 75@90c; pea ; 
red kidney,choice, $1 05@1 25. Market dull and de- 
clining. 

EGGS—Strictl y fresh selling at 1044@11'%c per doz. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 80c@$1 per bu; home-grown 
er on per bu. 

4 TOES.—Quoted at 229@27c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@2ic; Hebrons, 19@22c; Burbanks, 


rT bu. 
APPLES.—-Quoted at 75@90c “? bbl for common; 
good 81@1 50: no fancy on sale. Market steady. 
RIND APPLES Moet a 
.—Sun-dri ©; evapor- 
ated, 44%4@5c per Ib. <r we 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 
for pure. 
HONEY.—Quoted at 10@11c in sections,for white, 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 10c, broken combs, 7@9c; 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per Ib. 
BEESWAX.—Prime, 28@24c per lb. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 
POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 8@9c; dressed 
turkeys, 12%c; dressed ducks, 11@12c; geese, 9c. 
Live quoted 1 below the above figuree. 
Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys, 
114%@12c; young gobblers 9@10c; chickens, old and 
young hens, 7@8c; roosters, old,44%@5c; ducks, 9@ 
llc; geese, 6@8c per lb. 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 4@5c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 6@6%c for fancy. 





DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at 83 50@8 75 
with $4 25@84 50 paid for fancy. ~— 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 
See ghee eishes seccee 8 850 
SER bwivnseusecnbicnnont vessid once 10 00 
pony ag od paones ee 850 

ard in tierces, @ Ih, compound...... 
Pare lard. @ Bens ns ai 
EERE et enna 9 @10 
ORE OD 55 csc wee cs dense ches cits 5% 
Choice bacon, DP ecekrakbcabus oounek ™% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 700 
EMER WEL one cise scivuctoeccs<ccnaxte 775 
Tallow, @ D,..,,..., ripeness 3 





OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 
al. less ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, : 
o. 1 lard oil, 330; water white kerosene 8%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 3544c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less 1c forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 40 


per gal. , 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, 86 50; 
double bit, solid steel, 81050 per doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; ga vanized barbed wire, $2 05 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

r cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 
cut nails. $1 60 per cwt. new card. : 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Ruo, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 
fancy,.24c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 

LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Ha, les for the week ending 
noon, March 11, with the price per ton on each load: 


Friday—8 loads: Two at $9; four at $8; one each at 
$12 and 87. 
Saturday—3 loads: Two at $6; and one at 88.50. 
Monday—16 loads: Three at $9: three at $8; four 
st $7; two at $5.50; one each at $12, $10, $8.50, and 
7.50. 


Tuesday—Rain; no sales. 

Wednesday—9 loads: Three at 89.50; two at 89; 
two'at 88.50; one each at $7.50 and $6. 

Thursday—2 loads: One each at 89 and 88. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Mar. 11, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 488 head, 
through and direct to butchers 42, on sale 446; one 
week ago 510. The quality was mostly fair togood 
butchers. No heavy shipping steers on sale. Trade 
was active; all sold early at prices strong 10c high- 
er than prices paid one week ago. We quote 5 good 
butchers steers av 1,050@1,150 lbs at $3 90@4 10; 900 
@1.000, $3 65@3 85; light to good butchers, $3 40@ 
3 65; choice heifers, $3 85@4; light to good steers 
and heifers, $3 15@3 85; fat oxen, $3 25@3 50; mixed 
butchers and fat cows, $2 85@3 40; fair to good,82 40 
@2 75; common, 82@2 35; buiis, light to good butch- 
ers, $2 40@3 25; stockers and feeders 82 60@3 60. Vea: 
caives receipts were 107, active at $4 50@5 25 per 
hundred ibs. a few choice brought 85 50. Mulch 
poe and springers in good demand, at 830 to 845 
each. 

Oversmith sold Loosemore 5 coarse mixed butch- 
ers av 1,022 at $2 90; 5 light do av 620 at $315; 11 do 
av 702 at $3 15, and a choice heifer weighing 1,330 at 


Joyce sold McIntyre 2 fat heifers av 630 at $3 15;3 
feeders to Sullivan av 896 at $3 50, and 2 bulls av 1,- 
185 at $2 75; to Loosemore a fat heifer weighing 980 
at $3 50, and 5 do cows av 1,148 at 83. 

Sly sold Mich Beef Co2 good sausage bulls avy 
1,145 at $2 75. 

Bunnell sold Loosemore 5 mixed butchers av 
1,162 at $3, and 8 feeders to Sullivan av 940 at 83 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 5 mixed butchers av 
846 at $3 35; 7 do av 746 at $3 35, and a cow weighing 
860 at $2 50. 

Kelsey sold Loosemore a steer weighing 620 at 
$3; 3do to Sullivan av 610 at $3, and 5steers and 
heifers av 880 at $3 50. 

Nott sold Sullivan 14 steers and heifers av 901 at 
$3 50, and 3 fat cows to Loosemore av 1,125 at 82 75. 

Smith sold Sullivan 8 steers and heifers av 831 at 


Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 17 mixed butchers ay 
881 at $3 25. 

Reason sold Loosemore 3 fair butchers cows av 
1,110 at $2 65; a bull to Sullivan weighing 860 at 
$2 60, and 4 steers and heifers av to Robinson ay 870 
at $3 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 13 mixed butchers 
av 986 at $3 20, and 11 do av 1,330 at 83. 

Thompson sold Caplis& Cross 11 steers and heif- 
ers av 906 at $360,and 2 fair butchers cows to 
Loosemore av 1,160 at $2 55. 

7 ¥ & Merritt old Weeks a bull weighing 1,290 
a i 
Glenn sold Caplis & Cross 4 cows av 1,032 at $2 70, 
and 6 steers and heifers av 900 at $3 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Clancey 4 fair butchers cows 
av yd -p-4 50, and 3 fat bulls to Mich Beef Co avy 

a 4 

Spicer & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 3 fair mixed 
butchers av 856 at #2 60, and 17 steers and heifers to 
Gill av 891 at $3 50. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows av 946 at. 
$3, an 9 good butchers steers and heifers av 1,016 
at 


Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 11 good mixed butchers 
av 963 at $2 90. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 4 fat oxen av 1,700 at 
$3 50; to Kamman 9 fair butchers steers and heifers 
av 720 at 83 40, and 2 mixed butchers av 805 at 83. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 good sausage 
bulls av 1,360 at $2 75. ; 

Beach s6ld Marx 10 mixed butchers ay 859 at $3, 
e” commou butchers to Mich Beef Co avy 764 at 


Reed sold Reagan 6 mixed butchers av 883 at $2 60. 

Purdy sold Mich Beef Co 11 steers and heifers av 
ayy 65, and 2 good sausage bull weighing 1,600 
at 4 

Shook sold same 22 good butchers steers and heil- 
ers av 937 at $375, and acommon cow to Reagan 
weighing 820 at $2 40. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same a bull weighing 1,370 
at $285, and a fat cow to Loosemore weighing 910 
at $2 80. 7 

Pinkney sold Marx afat heifer weighing 820 at 
$3 50 and a cow weighing 1,180 at $2 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 4 good steers av 1,187 
at $4 10. : 

Estey sold Amerhine 21 feeders av 878 at $3 60. 

Robb sold Sullivan 9 steers and heifers av 794 at 
$3 50;3 bulls av 1,166 at $2 75 and a fat cow weighing 
900 at $3. 

Prignitz sold Mich Beef Co8 mixed butchers av 
792 at 8340 and a bull weighing (,330 at 82 75. 

Haley sold Caplis & Cross 3 fat cows av 960 at 
$2 90 and 3 steers and heifers av 870 at $3 59. 

Bandfield sold Sullivan 2 oxen ay 1,490 at $3 25 and 
3 mixed butchers to Loosemore av 850 at 82 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 11 good butch- 
red Steers av 911 at $3 85 and 2 fat cows av 1,040 
a 

Beach sold Sullivan 4 oxen av 1,762 at 83 45. 

Sprague soid Caplis & Cross 4 steers av 905 at 

60; 2 choice heifers to Mich Beef Co av 1,160 at 
$3 95 and a fat cow weighing 1,150 at $2 85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Kamman 6 mixed butchers av 
626 at 83 25. 

Haley sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1,088 at $885 and 
4 do av 827 at $8 35. 

Roe & Holmes sold Loosemore 4 fair butchers’ 
cows av 960 at $2 60; 5 good do av 984 at $3 40; also 3 
good steers to Sullivan av 1,033 at $3 90. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


_ Thursday's receipts of sheep and lambs wer 
light, only 1,198 on sale compared to 2,039 one 
week ago, Trade was active; all sold early on a 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








advance of 10 - 15c over Prices Pas Told one one week fe. 
= e of prices, good 7%@5; light to 
, 83 85@4 65; good mixed aoe $3 80@4 50; fair 

to good mixed butchers, 82 50@3 75. 
Bunnell sold Loosemore 29 most lambs av 67 at 


$4 25. 

Aldrich & H. sold same 17 mixed av 82 at $3 70. 

Mayer sold same 39 mixed av 74 at 83 10, 

Clark & B. sold Duff 23 lambs av 95 at $4 90. 

Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 63 sheep and lambs av 
7" 101 lambs av 79 at $4 90, and 82 do av 78 
at 

Roe % Holmes sold Hammond S. & Co 49 lambs 
av 87 at 85. 

Kelsey sold Sutton 15 mixed av 100 at $4 15, and 
57 — av 80 at 84 

ants sold Fitzpatrick 80 part clipped lambs av 


"mae sold Loosemore 22 lambs av 60 at $4. 
Astley sold Mich Beef Co 7% lambs av S4at $4 87%. 
Reason sold Burton 49 lambs av 66 at #4 70. 
Roe & Holmes sold Young 41 mixed av 70 at 84 20. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Burton 27 lambs av 59 at 


65. 

White sold Young 19 lambs av 90 at $4 90. 

Reason sold Monahan 24 mixed av 90 at $3 50 
Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 108 lambs av 68 at 84 45. 
Sprague sold Hammond §S & Co 49 lambs av 84 at 


85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef ('o 19 ape av 92 

at $5, and 62 mixed butchers av 9z ~* 83 75. 
HOGS, 

Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 3,367,fone 
week ago 3.170 quality averaged good. Market 
active aed 10 to 12%c higher than last ‘ie 8 
closing. Range of prices $370 to $3 87%. Bul 
sold at $380 to $3 5. Stags 44 off. Rough poo 
heavy 8280 to $3 60.. Pigs 8375 to $3 90. *Small 
lots 10 to 15c higher). 

Note—The receipts of Michigan hogs for month 
of February were 9,880 larger than for the same 
month in 1896. 

Joyce sold Parker, Webb & Co 18 av 145 lbs at 
$3 85 and 157 av 111 at $380 

Weeks sold same 100 av 179 at $8 80 

Oversmith sold same 15 av 186 at $3 80. 

Astley sold same 92 ay 200 at 83 80. 

Haley sold same 64 av 186 at $3 80. 

Heeney sold same 29 av 159 at $3 75. 

Luckey sold same 100 av —s _—s 

Underwood sold same 77 av 180 at 83 & 80. 

White sold Sullivan 110 av 154 at 83 80, 

Smith sold same 21 av 159 at 83 80. 

Reason sold same 81 av 149 at $3 80. 

Tuefel sold Hammond S. & Co 58 av 199 at $3 8214. 

Mayer sold same 20 av 257 at $3 85. 

Spicer & M sold same 17 av 199 at $8 8244. 

Reason & D sold same 48 av 191 at $3 80. 

Spicer & M sold same 36 ay 184 at $3 82%, and 18 
av 167 at $3 82 

Haller & Co sold same 126 av 185 at - 85. 

Adams sold same 69 av 162 at $3 82% 

Haines sold same 77 av 177 at $3 85. 

Pinkney sold same 97 av 173 at 83 80. 

Coates sold same 84 av 161 at $3 80, 

Purdy sold Hammond §. & Co 37 av 170 at $3 7 

Kelsey sold same 88 av 157 at $3 85. 

Proper sold same 74 av 154 at $3 80. 

Deconick sold R S Webb 18 av 225 at $3 65. 

Shook sold same 40 av 174 at 83 80. 

Aldrich & H. éo1d same 76 av 173 at $3 80. 

Stevens sold same 65 av 143 at #3 87%. 

Thompson sold same 29 av 172 at $3 80. 

Clark & B. sold Farnum 35 av 174 at $3 85. 

Brophy sold Sullivan 42 av 171 at $3 80. 

Williamson sold same 18 av 85 at $3 80. 





Fray, Mar. 12, 1897, 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 259 head, 
through 124, on sale 1385; one week ago 61. Market 
active and unchanged from above quotations. All 
sold, closing steady. Canners, $150@2. Milch 
cows and —" strong to $2 50 per head higher, 
oxen, $3 25@3 75. 

Coleman sold Sullivan 4 fat oxen ay 1 913 at $3 75. 

Stevens sold same 4 steers ay 1,002 at 85; to 
Loosemore 5 coarse butchers av 1 064 at $2 75, and 
2a common cow weighing 940 at 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat cows av 1,- 
145 at $3; 2common doav 1,130 at $2,anda buil 
weighing 970 at $2 60. 

Ted Bresnahan sold Caplis & Cross 3 cows av I,- 
143 at $2 80, and 3 common do av 883 at $2 15. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 2 doav 945 at $225; a 
canner weighing 860 at $1 50, and 4 steers and heif- 
ers av 785 at $3 50. 

Hauser sold same 2 fair butchers cows av 935 at 
$2 65, and 4 steers av 1,032 at $3 65. 

Robert & S sold Loosemore 5 fat cows ay 1,124 at 
See. 5 heifers av 904 at $3 40;to Sullivan 2 steers av 

900 at $325, and 6do av 1, 096 at $3 90; also 5 com- 
nion butchers cows to Mich Beef Co ay 1,000 at 
2:25. 


McLaren sold same 4 fat cows av 1,126 at 83; 1 do 
weighing 1,200 at $2 50; a canner weighing 1,330 at 
$2, and 2 saus: age bulls av 1,300 at £2 60. 

Harwood sold Sullivan a heifer weighing 840 at 
$3 35; 7 steers av 1,016 ~ $4; 2 bults av 815 at #3 25, 
und i8 steers av 1, 153 a 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 890 at $3; 14 steers and heifers av 892 at $3 70, 
and 3 cows av 976 at $2 50 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts of sheep and lambs Friday, 1,132, com- 
pared to 1,482 one week ago. Market active; all 
sold at about yesterday's prices, closing steady. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hiser 21 sheep and lambs av 
74 at $4 25, 

Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 100 most lambs avy 70 
at 84 65. 

C. Stephens sold same 40 most lambs av 66 at 83 75. 
Bullen sold same 53 lambs av 70 at $4 75. 

Leach sold same 186 most lambs av 63 at $4 15. 
Judson sold same 102 most lambs av 61 at $3 85. 
Jedele sold same 54 mixed av 83 at $3 85. 

Stabler sold Sutton 109 mixed av 67 at $3 90. 
McLaren sold Mich Beef Co 112 lambs av 82 at 


$4 95. 
Jedele sold Sutton 103 mixed av 79 at $4 40. 
Roberts & S. sold Loosemore 31 most lambs at 54 
t $375, and 14 mixed av 93 at $2 75. 
Reese sold Mich Beef Co 109 lambs av 84 at $4 98. 
Forbes sould same 62 lambs ay 81 at $4 60. 


HOGS. 


friday’s receipts of hogs numbered 1,237 head; 
one week ago 1, Market active and 2% to Be 
higher than above quotations, $390 was the high- 
post ap one! for prime averaging 188 ]bs. Pigs in 

demand, Small lots of choice bring 4c. 
a sold closing strong. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 85 av 196; 
74 av 180; 43 av 155; 20 av 147; 87 av 151; 120 av 210; 
75 av 202; 35 av 200 and 74 av 178 all at $3 8214. 

F W Horner sold same 88 ay 222 at $3 85. 

Hauser sold same 49 av 211 at $3 82%. 

Discher sold same 72 av 170 at 83 Sih 

Dennis sold same 28 av 232 at 

Roberts & S sold same 28 av 210 at ee 85; 14 av 178 
at $3 85 and 129 av 118 at $3 85. 

Stephens sold same 33 av 163 at ea 85. 

Sleeper sold same 73 av 189 at $3 85. 

Prignitz sold Hammond 8S. & Co 81 av 164 at $3 85, 

Bandfield sold same 94 av 162 at $3 80. 

a sold same 75 av 209 at $3 80 and 10 ay 402 


Horner sold same 113 av 168 at $3 85, 
Sprague sold same 13 av 252 at $3 70. 
Bullen sold same 31 av 197 at $3 85. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 61 av 186 a 
Parsons & H. sold same 138 av 198 a 
Lomason sold same 30 av 186 at $3 85, 
McMullen sold same 51 av 196 at 83 85. 


t $3 85. 
t $3 8: 
Roe & Holmes sold same 38 ay 188 at $3 90, 


- 





McLaren sold same 44 av 170 at $3 80 
Lowrey sold same 138 av 166 at $3 85 
Forbes sold same 92 av 204 at 83 85. 
Harwood sold same 26 av 209 at $3 80. 
Hammond 8. & Co sold Leach 32 p 


e 


pigs av 111 at 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFALo, March 11, 1897. 
Carrie.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,478, as compared with 6,200 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 4,352, as com- 
pared with 4,869 for the same day the previous week. 
Of the receipts a goodly proportion were Canadian. 
The market is in better shape than a week ago, a 
general advance being noted in all grades. The 
advance ranges from 10 to 15c per hundred, and the 
market closed steady Wednesday, Extra steers 
are very firm, receipts of this class being 5 ht. 
Milch cows are firm, generally higher, ile 
veal calves show a decline, with but limited 
demand. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
i 3 were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
— to extra choice steers, 1, to 1,600 
lbs., 85 10@5 15; do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 85 
oe: 00; pect to choice fat steers, 1, 450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 85@5 00 ; good choice fat steers, su 300 to 1, "400 lbs. ba 
80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1, 100 to 








lots, fair quality fat cows and cae, Pa 

3 50 good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 

$3 25@3 50; fair to good butchers cows, 82 50@3 15; 
common old cows 40. Stockers, feeders, 
bulls and oxen. —Feeding steers, good style and 
eS ae 75; fair to good weight stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs. oo, ~ light, thin and only fair 
stock steers $3 00@3 light stock heifers and 
yoartiens. ro) Ee pe weight bulls, fat.and 
smooth, 83 60@3 75; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3.60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 85@3 25; 
thin.old, common bulls,$2 25@2 65; stock bulls, $2 50 
bye! fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 

tay coda fair to fairly good partly fattened 
ung oxen, 83 25@3 65; old,common and poor oxen, 
Veal calves, —Common to fair, 

ood to “choice,84 75@5 00; prime to extra 85 25@6 00. 

ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 840@48; 
choice, 835@38; poor to fair, $18@28; fan- 
cy springers, %35@45; fair to good, 818 

: common milkers and springers, $14@18. 
Thursday the market held steady at Wednesday’s 
prices. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.--Keceipts Monday were 12,000 
as compared with 16,100 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 9,000 ascompared with 11,200 same 
day the previous week. Mon ay the market opened 
active, with a strong advance, and the range of 
prices reached has held good ever since. The ad- 
vance on lambs, compared with a week ago,is from 
25 to 30 cents, and all offerings had been taken up 
to Wednesday’s close. Sheep have done nearly as 
well as lambs, but there is some weakness on 
heavy. 
year. _ Michigan lambs are very much in evidence, 


to a hy sisseps 6 
do., common to ‘in. 
mon to good, 
mixed ewes and wethete, 

rime es wethers,84 60@4 $. bucks fair to good, 
b Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
85 30@5 50; good to choice, 85 00@5 25; common t9 
fair, 84 7 90; culls, common to ofan $3 55 
@4 65; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 50@4 75; 
Thursday the market was higher for best grades, 
but lower for medium and common. Sales were at 
the following range: Prime yg lambs, 85 
560: good choice handy lots, $5 25@5 50; fair to 
good, $4 65@5 15; good to choice handy sheep, $4 15 
@445;medium to extra yearlings,$4 65@4 85;ex ports, 
sheep, $4 25@4 85 forewes to choice wethers. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 16,- 
960, as compared with 22.880 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 12,360 as com- 
pared with 16,480 for the same day the previous 
week. The market was strong Monday at an 
advance, but since then a part of the advance has 
been lost. Still values on Wednesday were 10@15c 
higher than a week ago, heavy hogs showing the 
most strength,and selling nearly level with the best 
orkers and light pigs. “The market on 
yednesday closed strong, with everything 
closed out. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs.. 84 00; good to choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 —" Ibs., $4 00@4 05; mixed = ng grades, 
185 200 lbs, $400; fair on tbs yok a 
pon ll 210 to 260 ibs, ce 
heavy hogs of ss = 300 Poe Suotatnn 8 i 
Rough, common to g 25; stags, nea 
to good, 82 75@3 25; on) tent 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 75@3 90. 
Thursday the murket was dull,and showed signs 
of weakness; but sales were m ade at Wednesday’s 
figures and even a shade higher on some grades, 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, March 11, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 43,110 
against 44,632 for the previous week, and 44,116 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 23.425, as compared with 26,343 for the 
same days last week, a decrease of 3,000 head. The 
receipts, though lighter than for the past two 


weeks, seem to be all the market will bear,as values 
have declined about 10¢ on ordinary to fair steer 
cattle since Monday—although values on choice 
and extra steers seem as firm asever. The highest 

rice realized on Wednesday was 85 37%, but only a 
fe w realized that price. Choice steers sold general- 
ly at $480@5: fair to good at $4@475; ordinar 
steers, $3 50@3 90; heifers, 83 15@3 50; cows, $2 2 
350: stockers, 82 5@3 25. Veal calves were steady 
at$5@6. On Thursday receipts were estimated at 
9,000. The market ruled steady to stronger, with 
prices showing no change, 


SHEEP AND LAmMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were 63,869 as compared with 61,447 the previous 
week, and 63,290 for the correspondin week in 1896. 

toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
pa have been 35,485, as compared with 37,819 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 2, 
head. There was a fair demand for both sheep and 
lambs. Yet undesirable sheep sold a trifle lower, 
but the best remained steady. All grades sold lower. 
Fort Collins stock showed a decline of 10c,selling at 
$5 10 — $5 20 the ong ae sale, qualit equally 
oor western lambs, $4 70@4 85,9nd other west- 
erns, $4 45; western sheep sold at 83 60@3 90 
for some sorts, and $4@410 for the best; native 
feeding lambs sold at $4 40; prime native lambs, 5@ 





5 20; others,84 7. On Thursday receipts were 
10,000; market ruled active and strong, with the 
best lambs selling at 85 25, and best sheep at 84 30. 


Hoes.—The receipts, for last week were 164,833 
against 188,386 for the previous week, and 103,545 
for the corresponding week in 1896. fie: to and 
including Wednesday of this week, ts have 

en 75,638, as compared with 99, 747 for for the same 
dayslast week, showing a decrease of 14,000 head 
The early orig ‘of the week hogs were rather weak 
and slow, but on Wednesday there was a radical 
change. OnTuesday a salesman could get only 
about $3 75@3 77% for prime packers and mediums, 
but Wednesday it was — to get $3 80@3 82%, and 
if extra prime $3 85, with the genera) market strong 
to 5c higher from first to last. Rough and common, 
$3 45@3 55; prime heavy packers and good mixed, 


$3 75@3 80: rime mediums and butcher wei hts, 
$3 80@3 85; Prime light, 83 824%@3 85, a few “long 
slims”’ at $3 Receipts Thursday were estimated 


at 23,000. Market opened higher,but closed a shade 

lower. Light sold at $37 924%: rough packing, 
$3 45@3 55; mixed and hy ers, $3 65@3 90; ws 

packing and shipping, $8 66@3 90; pigs, 88@3 85. 





List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending March 2, as 
reported for the FARMER by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C.: 


A. and D. Bramer, Boston, Mass., disk 
harrow and cultivator; A. F. Brown and C. 
W. Michael, Dayton, ., corn planter; G. 
W. Dycus, Liberty Hill, Tex., agricultural 
implement; A. England, Poseuville, 
Ind., harrow: “ B. Enns, Dallas, Or., 
prune harvester; C. L. Flora, Burgoon, O., 
ditching plow; Nv. . A yg? Yates Center, 
Kans, corn planter: J. P. Ritchie, Ritchie, 
Tenn., mowing machine; H. Wanger, ed 
Grove, Miss.. corn or cotton turn plow; 

A. Warner, Chicago, Ill., conveyer; W. H. 
Whitesell, Summer, Neb., cultivator; M. 
M. Wroten, Mer Rouge, La., plow. 


First Socialist (to pal, who has somehow 
come in for a bottle of gin)—’ Alves, matey? 

Second ditto—Not me! Wot d’yer take 
me for? 

First ditto—Well, you’ re a purty Social- 
ist! Don’t we preach ‘ ‘share and share 
alike?’’ 

Second ditto—Certingly; but while I’m 
drinkin’ this ere gin I’m a bloomin’ Tory.— 
London Fun. 








HoME SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, 97. To points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska Arkansas, Texas, 
Western Colorado and the Northwest. For 
eer address Wabash City Office, No. 

Fort St. West, Detroit. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
= saw their advertisement in the MicHIeaN 
BMER. 


: yg BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 

{> < fter received. Everything in Buggies, 

AF Re aay Carri Harness and Saddles in our 

FRER eg Send fort. 

Address, SEARS. 'ROEB UCK & CO., Chicago, Il. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly rellable, —Editor. ir.) 


FLOURING MILL FOR SALE OF occa Se 


city or farm property. Consists of mill, dwelling 
house, barn, 3 acres of ground; splendid wa‘er 
power, 14 ft fall; in center of village of 1,000. 
Capacity of mill, 75 bbls. Best of new complete 
machinery rece dtly putin. Large custom trade 
Here + a bargain. For full particulars address 

, Care MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DA DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon application. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 
SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


Established 1866. 
HIR4sM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bensrean, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, 


Exchange Building, 




































JOHN HUGHES. 
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Punta 


Sows all kinds Olover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, 
Flax and ans Gace 8 any mantity, even! v4 
curate. 


tely. 
} weather. Wight ibe. oon FOR moat. Wana 
) Catalog O. HOMP BSON & SONS 
EE. 2% River Street ha 


FARMERS, [00K HERE! 
The Best Three-Horse Whiffletree in Use, 





RPP PPP 
ws 








! 
FARMERS CAN NOW BUY THEM FOR $3 PER SET. 
Can be used on wagon or plow. Made of the best 
second wth white ash lumber, well ironed and nicely 
4 Every farmer should have a set. No side 
ft. a sets now inuse. Satisfaction eke 
MAS ELLIOTT, Tecumse 
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: turn all kinds of stock and 
[\IAIN/ that will keep peace be- 
tween you & your neigh- 
ava /\/ \Z\ bors. One that will keep 
Ta aF aa’ /\ your stock in and your 
neigh bor’seut. Its name is 

CT) 

LA WANA Hartman” Stockade 
TSS aN a, It is constructed of the 
aN Noho S awa best steel wire,is so woven 
was was TREN * es iit tabee ne ip ove 
tion and is economical. 
it meets every ees of the farm ata cost within 
the easy reach of all. Cannot blow down or burn 
up. Catalogue and price list upon application, Address 
HARTMAN MFG. CO. Ellwood City, Pa, 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, i { 277 BrRoapwayY, 
CHIcaGo, ILL. New York. 

A NEW JERSEY MAN 

ordered a “Handy.” In two 

weeks he tele hed for 

five for his neighbors. In 

two months he telegraphed 

‘ as follows: 

“Ship a car of Handys 
immediately. Everybody 
wants one.” Circulars Free. 

mining ttn a MICH 
Free io for 1723 F. 
CARRIAGE WHEELS — 
WITH TIRE ON. 
We Sell Direct to the Farmer 
SARVIN PATENT WHEELS. 
Tired with R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed and bored for boxing. 
Wheels ready for painting and imme- 
diate use. For particulars write 
GENEVA WHEELCO., Geneva, Ohio, 
A well improved STOCK 
FOR SAL FARM. Rich land; abun- 
dantly watered. Will 
sell low to a live stock man on easy payments. 
W. 8. FRANCIS, Room 13, Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky. 
= 7 
20 Acres Rich, Level Farm Land, 
free from rocks and swamps, and especially adapted 
for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacco raising, for 
payable $10 down and $1 or more weekly. Convenient 
to great eastern markets, in thickly setiled section of 
Virginia. Genial climate all year. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, stores, mills, and desfrable —— 
bors. Deed free and title guaranteed. No ma 
Fates iow, blizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
tes low. For further information write to 


L. RISLEY. 211 8. 10th 8t., Philadelphia Pa. 


FARMS in IDAHO 


100,000 acres most productive land in the United 
States, in the Snake River Valley, Idaho. Irrigated 
from the pret system of canals of the Idaho Canal 
Co. Delightful climate; no droughts; no failure of 
crops; abundant water supply; 2 schools, 
churches, railroad mg and home markets. 
Land with water rights, $15 to $20 anacre. For 
maps, terms and full particulars, address 


IDAHO CANAL CO., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


ioues W TEXAS 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on —_— 

able an frui a and fieldcropfarms. @ 

Fira uction. markets. Diversified 
ravel via ices sane § anon SS St. Louie 


a fall 
write vite THE PAMERIGAN LAN LAND COMPANY, me 
Absorption 


CANCERS CURED. trons 


conceded success. Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. 
No knife. No caustic. o blood. No 

Write OR. HESS, Grand Rapids, Mich., for particu- 
lars and references. For caacer of the breast, if not 
broken out, treatment can be sent. 


SAMabash [eM 


SHORT R ' ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California warms, ve 
¥ Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Mu tw By : 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort 81 St., Station, as follows: 

















M. P.M. P.M. 

For Lansing and Grand ees e+ 7:85 «61:10 6:00 

Ionia and Greenville............ 7:35 «1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:86 ue eve 


eae aukat tae catcyaleaaicie 7:85 1:10 wee 


ig Rapids 

P S orive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
joegh except Sunda a Parlor cars on all trains. 
City rumen Ss Freight Office, 7 Fort 8t., west, 


™ tote inte AINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’ 
A t. r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Game Age nt. As 
Gxo. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass, Agent. 


Gyesanp RUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot ae. of Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 











Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North , ¢ 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | + 8:25 pm 

1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢t 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 


Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 

Toronto, Buffalo and New York |* 1: 

oon _. Inter Stations ecoce t 6: 
Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | #10: 


DETROIT AND MILWAUERE DIVISION, 


























6:66 am —, Gd Haven & Musiregon ¢ 9:25 pm 
1:30 am Gd Haven & Chicago | t 3:55 pam 

t 4:05 pm eee Rapids:and B Creek | 11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | + 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | 1 Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:36 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Gd Haven &Musk * 8:06 am 
eee | 





t except Sunday. *Daily. 








. ©. 
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Porticultural. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT THE CRAN- 
BERRY. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In Jan. 23d issue of the Farmes, I found 
on page 72 an article on cranberry culture, 
by Prof. Craig, which interested me, and 
has prompted a few inquiries. The writer 
says the method followed at Cape Cod for 
subduing the wild bog is to mow it, cut the 
turf in squares, and in this way clear off 
the whole surface. By this method does 
the writer mean to say they cut the surface 
sod in squares and leave the sod, or after 


the sod is so cut, is it peeled off and remov- 
ed? Ifso, what thickness or depth should 
be removed, and at what time in the year 
should such work be done for best results? 
I ows a few acres of bog land that yielded, 
in its natural state, quite a crop of fine 
berries; but of late years, on account of dry 
seasons, creeks, springs, wells, and marshes 
have dried up in this part of our State, 
and my swamp, or bog, dried out enough so 
I have had no crop in four years. The 
bushes are in the ground in great abun- 
dance, are healthy and large, but bear 
no fruit. What I waat to know is how to 
proceed so as to get my bog into bearing 
again. If any of your numerous readers 
have had such experience with a bog as I 
describe, and have hit on any plan that has 
benefited them (in the way of getting their 
marshes into bearing), and would make it 
known through the medium of the MICHI- 
GAN FaRMER, myself and many others 
would esteem ita greatfavor. Is there a 
reliable work published on cranberry cul- 
ture? Where can it be purchased? 

BurFFa.o Co., Wis. SUBSCRIBER. 

The sod, when cut, should be peeled off 
and carried away. It will be best to cut it 
deep enough to remove most of the roots of 
the grass. Then you should, if possible, 
puta layer of sand, four to six inches in 
depth over the entire bog. If there is a 


water course running through the bog, as 
there generally is, arrange a method b 

which the bog can be flooded when neces- 
sary. The sand wil] keep down the growth 
of weeds and grasses, and prevent the 
bushes growing too rank, which throws the 
growth into the fruit. Flood your bog be- 
fore severe frost, say early in December, as 
@ protection against the plants being in- 
jured, and also to kill out any insects that 
may have attacked them. Keep it flooced 
until vegetation starts in the spring. The 
best time to prepare the ground is either in 
spring as soon as the bog gets dry enough, 
or in the fall. Keep it clear of weeds for 
two or three years until the plants cover 
the ground, when the weeds will cease 


troubling them. The cranberry must have 
plenty of clear running water if it is to suc- 
ceed well, 


te 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING TREES TO AD- 
VANTAGE. 








The land should be rich and mellow and 
also be sufficiently drained to relieve the 
roots of trees from standing water. Inorder 
that trees may grow to advantage, the land 
should have been in as good condition prior 
to planting as is required for a crop of any 
kind of cereal. If stock be properly pre- 
pared prior to planting, there may be no 
permanent injury as a result of transplant- 
ing,but in order to preserve trees it is gener- 


ally necessary; to cut the tops back im- 
mediately after setting the first year as this 
causes &@ more active growth. All bruised 
or broken roots that are discovered on new 
trees should be pruned off before planting, 
because a root which is cut off smoothly 
will extend sooner than a broken one. The 
tops should be cut back to nearly one-half 
the extent of the growth during the preced- 
ing year. Young trees should be pruned 
very carefully in order to develop a well- 
formed head that will be open to permit the 
light and air to enter freely. 

each trees should be relieved of all their 
side branches during the first year before 
they are planted. Ornamental orevergreen 
trees should be pruned but very little be- 
cause their natural form presents their 
beauty; therefore those ornamental treés 
require gay attention by the planter. In 
case stock be delivered during a busy time 
when a purchaser is pressed with other 
work and unable to plant for a few days,the 
roots should be heeled in and covered with 
mellow earth which should be well packed 
to protect the roots from wind and air until! 
they may be planted. Make every hole 
large enough to admit tke roots without 
gromping or bending and as deep as the 
hole from which every tree was formerly 
taken. The dry surface soil should be used 
for covering the roots and this should be 
packed closely around them. In dry land, 
it is well to pour in some water after the 
hole has been fi'led above allroots. The 
earth should be packed down with a pound- 
er to prevent air and frost from injuring 
the roots, as was before mentioned where 
trees are heeled in temporarily until plant- 
ed. Remember, failure to pack the earth 
solidly is the most frequent cause of stock 
dying. Fill the holes full enough to beeven 
with the surrounding surface after the fresh 
earth shall have settled. In all cases re- 
move the label, as the connecting wire very 
often cuts into the bark of the stem or 
branch of the tree to which it is attached. 


” 


| * 





Never allow manure to touch the roots of 

trees. Dwarf trees should be set low enough 

to cover the stock upon which they are 

budded. WM. E. MCMULLEN. 
Huron Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ENCOURAGING. 





A dear old plant lover was walking with 
me through a street with humble houses, 
and her face always lit with a glad smile 
when we passed a window with plants in it. 
“T have counted three,” said she, ‘with 
Chinese liliesin them, and seven with gera- 
niums, and one was really beautiful with its 
pink oxalis and.narcissus. And last sum- 
mer,” she went on, “there were so many 
attempts to raise flowers in the little front 


lawns that it was encouraging. By and 
by we shall see better taste shown, and the 
clam-shell borders, the red barrels and 
scarlet iron pots hung between three poles 
will all be done away with,and we shall see 
the flowers instead of the things they are 
planted in. In my young days there were 
no large greenhouses and stores where 
flowers were sold; no beautiful floral 
catalogues or magazines. I remember my 
delight when a grocer brought in three 
scarlet geraniums, raised in his own home, 
and placed themin his window for show, 
and the tremble in my voice when I asked 
if he would sell me just one, and my 
triumpb and delight when I brought it 
home. Now the florists seil plants by the 
thousands. And think of the bulbs! I 
never saw one until I was a grown girl, and 
in these days the slimmest purse can afford 
at least afew. Women have always been 
plant lovers, more or less, and exchanged 
slips or seeds, and a very few had plants in 
their windows, but the winters were cold, 
and our fuel mostly wood, and the fires 
rarely kept through the night. I remember 
how I preserved my plants through the 
zero weather. There was a bedroom off 
my parlor with a feather bed. I used to 
put my pots in it, and push up the feathers 
areund them, putting a large comfortable 
over the four bed posts, and tucking it in 
all around. Now, the small glass room is 
often added to even the cheaper honses, 
and in time I hope there will be very few 
homes without a place for the poe con- 
sidered as necessary as a library or a 
parlor. [am hoping to see more attention 
paid to horticulture in the public schools,” 
she concluded, “and all the school windows 
filled with blooming plants, and the young 
girls, instead of wearing such enormous 
bunches of artificial flowers on their hats, 


busy out of doors raising the real ones.” 
ANNA LYMAN. 
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PARIS GREEN FOR THE CANKER 
WORM. 








The Michigan Agricultural College Bul- 
letin No. 2, recommends Paris green 1 Ib. 
water 250 gallons for spraying orchards. i 
see by the FARMER of last summer that the 
New York Station recommends about double 
the amount of Paris green to the same 
amount of water. Why this difference? I 
noticed some canker worms in my orchard 
last spring for the first time. Am going to 
try and get rid of them. Should I use more 
Paris green for the canker worm than for 
the codling moth. B. 0. MOORE. 

Paris green is used for the canker worm 
in varying strength. The Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell, N. Y., furnishes the 
following formula: Paris green, 1 Ib.; 
water, 150 to 300 gallons. Prof. Lodeman, 
of Cornell, recommends that 1 Ib. of quick 
lime be added so as to prevent injury to the 
foliage of the trees. Wedo not think the 
formula adopted at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College too weak. It is within the 
amounts specified by Prof. Lodeman, and 
we have repeatedly heard of injury to the 
foliage where it has been used stronger. 
Apply the mixture just assoon as the cater- 

illars appear, and again in eight or ten 

ays. If itis done thoroughly you will not 
be troubled with the pests after the second 
application. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE SAN JOSE 
SCALE. 








The San Jose scale is now know to be 
present in the States of New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, [lJinois 
and Minnesota. It is spreading with great 
rapidity through stock from nurseries 
which have become affected. As a great 
many young trees will be set out in this 
State the coming spring, they should all be 
treated for the scale before planting. The 
simplest, and apparently as effective a 
remedy as has yet been discovered, is to 
rub the trunks and branches of the trees 
with a rag dipped in kerosene oil. No tree 
should be set out until it has been thor- 
oughly examined for the scale. That the 
pest may be distinguished we quote the fol- 
low description of the scale and how it 
affects trees which it has attacked, given 
by'V. H. Lowe,of the N. Y. Experiment Sta- 
tion, at the recent meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society: 


“The San Jose scale belongs to the same 
order of insects as the woolly aphis and to 
the same family as the common oyster- 
shell bark louse. It differs from this insect 





in many respects, however. The covering 
which the insect provides for itself is in the 
form of ascale. The scale of a full-grown 
female insect is nearly circular and some- 
what conical in shape. The color is dark 
slate, with a dark spot on the slightly rais- 
ed portion at the center. The scales are 
small when compared with those of many 
other species of scale insects, a single scale 
measuring only aboutone-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. 

“Unless oomaerias in large numbers, the 
scales do not readily attract attention be- 
cause of their small size and dull color. As 
a rule, however, they cover @ branch so 
completely that the natural color of the 
bark is obscured and at alittle distance 
appears to have turned to an ash gray. 

he bark under the scales will be found in 
some instances td have turned red. In 
others it is darker colored and somewhat 
purplish. When attacking fruit, the scales 
are more conspicuous, as each scale is en- 
closed in aring of bright red. This is 
especially true in the case ofinfested pears. 

en the scales occur in large numbers on 
the fruit, the rings of color will merge into 
each other, forming blotches of red. 

“The scales infest all parts of the trunk 
and branches, from the crown of the root 
to the highest twig. The leaves, too, are 
infested and the fruit, as previously indi- 
cated. When infesting the leaves, the 
scales are found in the greatest abundance 
on the under surfaces along the midrib and 
larger veins. The male scale is oblong- 
ovalinshape. It is usually darker in color 
than that of the female. The mature male 
is very small and frail, and is provided with 
a pair of delicate transparent wings.” 

An unknown party came into the FARMER 
oftice a couple of weeks ago with some 
specimens of bark from trees in his apple 
orchard, which he said had been killed out 
by some disease. The bark was covered 
with the scale, and looked as if it had been 
scorched in a fire. The outside was black, 
and the inner side a dull red. Nearly ever 
tree in his orchard he said was affected. 
Had first noticed it last summer. The trees 
began to die in the fall. The party refused 
to give his name or the location of his 
orchard, or permit a piece of the bark to be 
retained. He is probably a resident of 
Detroit, and his farm located a short dis- 
tance from this city. That orchard should 
be cut down and the trees utterly destroyed 
by fire. Those pieces of bark the man was 
carrying with him may spread the infec- 
tion to other orchards. We look for a very 
serious time with the scale before it és 
stamped out, if it ever is. One thing iscer- 
tain, work cannot be started too soon. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY TO 
APPLE GROWERS. 


The Woolly Aphis or Apple-Root Plant- 
Louse is believed to be doing more damage 
to the apple orchards of South Missouri 
than all other insect pests and diseases 
combined. This pest has not made its 
appearance in alarming numbers in the 
orchards of North Missouri, but is troubling 


the nurseries to some extent. The Mis- 
souri Experiment Station has made a large 
number of experiments with different 
methods of combating this insect, and has 
devised cheap and efficient means for ex- 
terminating it. The results of these 
studies are published in Bulletin No. 35 of 
the Station, by Prof. J. M. Stedman. 
These results may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

The limb form of this insect can be 
readily killed by one or two thorough 
sprayings with strong kerosene emulsion. 
Apple seedlings, buds and preies should be 
planted in a small trench filled with finely 
owdered tobacco or tobacco dust and 
ightly covered with earth. This will keep 
the woolly-aphis away. —_— nursery 
stock should have a liberal supply of 
tobacco dust applied to the roots every 
spring in order to kill the woolly-aphis and 
apt hae it from establishing itself there. 
t should be applied by ss some of 
the earth from around the roots, filling the 
excavation with tobacco dust, and lightly 
covering it with earth. Newly cleared tim- 
ber land should be cultivated in corn or 
other crop for two years before the 
apple trees are set out, in order to kill the 
ae ona that may be on the roots 
of the wild crab and allied trees. Apple 
nursery stock should have the roots clean- 
ed and dipped for a minute in strong kero- 
sene emulsion in order to kill the wooly- 
aphis that may be there. -In planting 
apple trees tobacco dust should be freely 
used among and over all the roots, and 
close around the trunk, in order to kill and 
prevent the woolly-aphis from establishing 
itself there. Every spring, as soon as 
settled warm weather appears, each tree 
should have a liberal ye of tobacco 
dust applied to its roots by removing the 
earth from around the trunk for a distance 
of two feet and four inches in depth, evenly 
filling this with the tobacco dust and cov- 
— it with earth. Theroot form of the 
woolly-aphis may be cheaply and easily 
killed and kept away from an apple tree by 
the liberal use of tobacco dust. About five 
or six — of this substance should be 
applied as above directed to the roots of 
every infested tree, and one-half this 
amount should be applied in a similar 
manner each succeeding spring, costing 








approximately two cents per tree per year. 

his insect may also be killed by injecting 
one fluid ounce of carbon bisulphide two 
feet away from the trunk on two sides of 
the tree, but the use of this substance is 
not advised except in extreme cases, since 
a little carelessness may injure the tree,and 
it is always necessary to immediately treat 
the trees with tobacco dustin order to keep 
the insect away. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. — 


JOHN G. BuBAcu, of [llinois, the origin- 
ator of the Bubach strawberry, died re- 
cently, aged 79 years. He was born in 
Pennsylvania. For forty-five years he had 
been engaged in the nursery and fruit 
growing business, in later years making 
strawberry culture a specialty. 


Tue German agricultural papers say that 
the imports of American apples into the 
German empire last year were more than 
twenty times as large as in any previous 
season, the shipments in 1896 having 
amounted to no less than 6,000,000 double 
centners—the centner being equal to a hun- 
dred- weight. 


E. WiLiiAMs advises the use of corn- 
stalks as a shield for young peach and ap- 
ple trees. He selects a large stalk, cuts off 
about two feet of the lower end, splits it in 
half, removes the shaping clasps it around 
the young tree, tying on securely. If two 
pieces are not sufficient, add more prepared 
the same way. Rabbits will leave them 
alone, and it is the best kind of protection 
for the tree. 

Rocky soil has always been considered 
best for fruit trees and justly so. It may 
be well to state briefly the reason for this 
fact. Rocks contain, enclosed within their 
hard surface, nearly all the life giving and 
fertilizing elements which trees need and a 
constant process of disintegration is taking 
place from natural causes by which these 
materials are liberated and returned to the 
soil for use. This is why rocky soil, as we 
say, is strong soil. Some additional fertil- 
izer is needed as not enough is furnished in 
this manner.—Z£. P. Mayo. : 


In relation to freezing, 
death, Timothy Wheeler, of Vermont, 
writes an eastern journal: “I will relate a 
circumstance bearing on these points which 
has taken place here in my neighborhood 
to.my personal knowledge. Last fall one 
of my neighbors forget to carry his onions 
down cellar until they were solidly frozen, 
some 114 bushels. He put them into a sack 
and buried them 14 feet in his garden. He 
dug them out in the spring and found them 
all sound, not one rotten, and the outside 
of the sack was white with roots grown 
through. This corroborates my idea.’ 


Mr. EpwaArp Kina, of Washtenaw coun- 
ty, tells how he circumvents the stri 
cucumber beetle: ‘‘Some time last fall I 
saw in the FARMER a statement from one 
of the State experiment stations, and en- 
dorsed by your paper, that no way was 
known to stop the trouble of the striped 
beetle on cucumber and other vines. I was 
surprised, because that is one of the 
simplest jobs Lhavetodo. I take the can 
I have to put Paris green on my potatoes 
with, and thorough y sprinkle air slaked 
lime on them; don’t be afraid of it, it won't 
hurt them; one application suffices. Now, 
if somebody will tell me how to get even 
with the squash bug I should be very glad.” 


FERNY 


THE RuRAL NEW-YORKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aimstoinstruct every member of the household 
1 00 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

9 year. Trial subscription of jive weekg 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, New Yor«x Cre¥. 
BERRY PLANTS. as e Stock. Over 50 
ST Varieties, 8150 

per M.and up. Central States Fruit Grower Free 


with every $2 oider. Cata’or G. free. It telis all. 
R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mieh. 
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Columbian Raspberry. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—I have positive knowl- 
edge that other varieties, especially the “Shaffer 
Colossal,” are being sold for the “Columbian,” I 
hereby caution growers to purchase on)y of the 
originator, or of such dealers as buy direct from 
me. Ican supply the plants in any quantity de- 
sired,at reduced prices, and guarantee the very best 
quality. Send for descriptive circular and price 
list. These plants are adapted toa warm as well 
as cold climate. 

J T. THOMPSON, Originator, Oneida, N. ¥. 


5 Best Seed Potatoes $1.50 per bbl, 


Carman No. 1, Carman No. 8, Rutland Rose, Banner, 
uick Crop and 20 other new varieties, all true to name. 
ll bbis. 3 bu. Early Siberian Oats 35c per bu. in bags. 
Send for sample of oats. E.G. Saxton, Springport,Mich. 
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A Thumbscrew Torture to the BIGGEST NERVE is 


SCIATICA. st. Jacobs Oil 


It turns back the screw. —It unwinds the twist —IT SOOTHES.—IT CURES, , 


NO FURTHER PAIN. } 
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CoLUMBIAN RASPBERRY.—In another col- 
umn, J.T. Thompson, the originator of this 
delicious fruit, has a special notice. Grow- 
ers and dealers in such plants should read 
it carefully and be governed accordingly. 


THE Veitch memorial trustees of England 
have decided to present a large silver 
medal this year toa number of gentlemen 
for distinguished services to horticulture. 
Among the gentlemen thus honored is 
Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. The medal is presented 
to him “in recognition of his efforts, by 
means of his lectures and writings, to place 
the cultivation of plants on a scientific 
basis; to promote the extension of horti- 
cultural education, and, by numerous trials 
and experiments, to improve and render 
more productive,p!ants grown for economic 
ok = pel Prof. Bailey is a native of 

ichigan, and a graduate of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 


Prof. Barrows, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, visited farms and orchards in Otta- 
wa county last week in search of the San 
Jose scale. _The pest was found in several 
orchards in Jamestown township, near the 
line between Allegan and Ottawa counties. 
Pear, peach, plum, cherry and apple trees 
were found affected. It is claimed that 
the pest was brought in on six Bartlett 
pear trees received from a New Jersey 
nursery about six yearsago. These pear 
treas were destroyed three years ago, 
which goes to show that the presence of 
this dreaded pest in the State was known 
at least three years ago but was never re- 
ported. The scale had spread to neighbor- 
ing trees before the pears above referred to 
were destroyed. It is claimed that the in- 
fested area is still small. 


AT the late meeting of the Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society, while the question of 
pruning was under discussion, Prof. Slay- 
ton said: Experiments show that any prun- 
ing, done between November and the first 
of April, on any of the seed-fruit trees, is 
aniojury. January and December are the 
worst months. You can see samples in the 
Farmers’ Club room at Grand Rapids,where 
the bark is killed a quarter of an inch or 
more in pruning donein January. In March, 
not so far—about an eighth of an inch; 
pruning done in April and June healed 
slowly; in May, very well, and in June and 
October, best of all. It healed pretty fairly 
in July, and some very wellin August, a 
little in September, and the October healing 
was very good, but not quite so good as the 
June pruning. The December limbs that 
were cut died absolutely. The January 
pruning was the next worst, in being killed 
around the cut. 


OLD PEAR TREES.—Indiana and Illinois 
claim they have the oldest pear trees in 
the West in their respective states. There 
is one near Springfield, Ill., known locally 
as the great Sudduth pear tree, which is 
fifty feet in height and ten feet in circum- 
ference. Itis said to fifty years old. 
This does not begin to compare with some 
of the old pear trees planted by the early 
German and Swedish settlers in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia, but it is remarkable 
for a country settled so comparatively re- 
cently as what was but a few years ago 
known as the ‘far West.’’—Meehan’s 
Monthly. Detroit has some old French 
pear trees which are known to be 150 years 
old, and are yet in bearing. The early 
French settlers planted pear trees along 
the Detroit River from Monroe to Grosse 
Pointe, and many are yet alive. The fruit 
is small, but of very choice quality, and a 
few trees yet furnish immense crops. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
BEE TALK.—No. 18, 





I have, in former papers, said about all I 
have to say in this one, but the same old 
questions keep bobbing up continually. 1 
notice it is thus in other departments. 
The old, old problems are always new and 
fresh ones to those who find themselves, 
from one cause or another, suddenly inter- 
ested inthem. Itis allright that it isso. 
I will answer as well as I can a few of the 
many questions, of general interest, which 
come to mefrom those interested in the 
bees.. Of course some of the answers. will 
of necessity be short and incomplete but 
may prove to be helpful to those interested. 

FEEDING BEES. 


Probably the question most frequently 
asked at this season is, “I think my bees 
are short of stores. Can I feed them at 
this season of the year?” Now,I think I 
answered this question more fully than T 
shall be able to do at this time in the 
Farmer of March 3d and 10th. 94. Yes, 
you can feed them atthis season by making 
hard candy from granulated sugar, as the 
boys and girls do, and breaking it into 
rather small chunks; lay about three of 
these pieces in a sort of circle over each 
colony directly on the frames and cover up 
well. You may, also, put on pieces of rock 
candy, maple sugar or extracted honey 
made into a stiff dough with powdered 
sugar, in the same manner as above. Giv- 
ing bees liqnid food in winter is risky. 
However, if they enjoy frequent flights all 
would be well. You should watch and re- 
new the above food as often as it ae 
pears. Now, the above methods will 
surely answer if your bees are in double- 
wall hives,or in single-wall hives protected 
from the damp and cold. Inthe latter case 


if the hives were not.well protected, and we 
should have several days of severe weather, 
the bees would not be able to leave the 
cluster in search of food and so perish from 
starvation even with plenty of food in the 
hive. This last clause fully answers the 
question so many times asked in early 
spring,‘*‘What do yon suppose was the mat- 
ter with my bees? They died with lots of 
good honey in the hive.*”? Good protection 
of the hives is a specific against this kind of 
mortality among the bees. Of course, you 
can hang frames of capped honey in the 
hive at any time, or lay sections of honey 
in the places of the above chunks of candy. 


LARGE AND SMALL HIVES. 


“If you were to begin beekeeping would you 
preferasmall ora large hive?” Here we have 
the old, tough and ever-recurring question 
which comes up, earlier or later, in every- 
body’s beekeeping experience. So much 
depends upon the man and the method of 
manipulating the hive that the question 
will probably never be put down to stay 
down. My own experience has convinced 
me that I donot want a hive which con- 
tains more than 2,000 square inches of comb 
surface. The hive most generally in use 
in this country gives, when full, over 3,200 
squareinches of comb surface. Many who 
are using this hive, evidently seeking the 
benefits of a smaller hive, contract the 
comb surface 7 putting in a less number 
of frames and filling up with dummy 
frames. If eight frames are used in this 
hive (and that is the number more general- 
ly used), you will then have over 2,500 
square inchesof comb surface,and if made to 
take only eight, or a less number, of frames 
it is, in my opinion, a very poorly shaped 
hive. It is generally conceded that, if 
comb honey is what. is wanted, a smaller 
hive is to be preferred than when extracted 
honey issought. I held this opinion for 
some time, but am now convinced that I do 
not want a hive containing one square inch 
more of comb surface than is sufficient to 
contain honey enough to carry an average 
colony of bees through the winter. what- 
ever the kind of honey sought. For me 
and my locality, 2,000 square inches comb 
surface seems to be abundant. 

ITALIAN BEES. 


“Would you advise a beginner to pur- 
chase, as his first colony, Italian bees?” 
Unhesitatingly I would, if they can be ob- 
tained by paying not more than a dollar 
per colony more than for blacks or hybrids. 

ut be certain you are getting pure Ital- 
ians. Many beekeepers coming to my place 
claim to nave Italians, but a_ little 
questioning convinces. me they are mis- 
taken. Perhaps the better way would be 
to purchase a colony of common bees in 
your own locality and introduce into it a 
warranted Italian queen purchased of some 
reliable queen breeder. Without stopping 
to remark upon each, I will mention a few 
of the points of superiority generally con- 
ceded to Italians. They are far more 
amiable to handle; possess longer tongues; 
far better to defend their homes against 
the.intrusion of robber bees and moths; 
less likely to breed in winter, and queens 
more prolific during spring and summer; 
stick to the combs much better while being 
handled. Those who care to read more 
about Italianizing and characteristic marks 
of Italians, wil) find it in the FARMER of 
Sept. 8th and 22d, 1894. 

DeWITT C, MATTHEWS. 

WASHTENAW Co., Feb. 1897. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
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Fiood s 


Cure all liver ills, bilious- 2 

ness, headache, sour stom- 

ach, indigestion, constipa- I S 
tion. They act easily, with- 


out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


CARMAN No.3 $9.50 








f 

Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
All the new and choice: varieties, at lowe rices. 
Send forCatalog. NORTHERN SEED CO.,ROCHES UA A 


SEED POTATOES. 


$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 


by the million. 

BERRY PLANTS 2% ne nue 

Low prices. Best plants. *“‘How to Succeed 

with Berries,” and Catalog FF EE. Write now. 
- A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich, 

















Cm Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
yields. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
Catalog free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 


PLANT BOXES 2:26 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 4}-inch cube, or inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 








Write for price list. Address : 
COLBY-HINKLEY C0., ton Harbor, Mich, 





Fruit crates and baskets. 


ruil Growers Needs 


; is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. All of the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 











ELDORADO BLACKBERRY! 











URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 1897 


The BEST 8S 
Hundreds of illustrations; remarkable Novelties, painted from nature. It is known as 
“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 43> Mailed FREE to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tells the plain truth about 
EEDS that Grow! 











TREES 
PAY 








Bear young—no “off year’’—crops always fetch 
good prices. 
Collins’ trees. Most sorts, best varieties. 
Collins’ catalog is fall of descriptions and pictures of all kinds of trees 
—nut. fruit, ornamental—small fruits, vines, etc. Free—send for it. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 


No risk in planting if you cet 
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that bear 200 to 300 bushels berries to the 

acre are grown and suld by us, NO AGENTS, 

q We ship freshly dug plants direct from 

4 é our soil to yours. M.A. Thayer’s book 

“How Big Berries and Lots of Them are Grown” and New Price List Free. Weare the Largest Northern 
{ Growers, devoting over 100 acres to Berries and Berry Plants. THAYE RER 






UIT FARMS, SPARTA, WIS. 

















quainted with 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J.J. HW. GREGORY & SON, 


‘eo a I 













SEE 
Youre and Neighbor 
alogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill- 
















Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don't risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown qual- 
ity. The market is full of cheap. 
unreliable seeds. FERRY’S SEEOS 
arealways the best; do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 















bargains, 100 seedl: 


free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 
grown. Cash commissions for clubs. 
lustrated catalogue free. Good local 
Salesmen Wanted. D. HILL, 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE,ILL. 








Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens ment. Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you're wise you’!l get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successurs to George Pinney. 


PRICEHS TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2}¢c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, etc., at equally low raves. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Every.hing for the 
Frui' Grower. Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers shouid write to-d fi 

NEIL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 


e year, 
1,000 Peach Trees 2725335 
2 to 3 ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 26c. Other sized trees propor- 
ional prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


ES At Very Low Prices. 











Send now for Free Catalogue. 
Established 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 


Box 1373, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—Home 

grown, bushel or car load. Medium and Mammoth 
clover, true to name. Samples and special prices on 
application. ADOLPHUS WYSONG, Lebanon, Ind. 








it? 
1897, 100,000 
10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 








sample of our Magazine 
The Dingee & Conard Co» 
West Grov Pa. 


PEACH TREE Fine, healthy stock, by 
s 100 or car load lots, for 

spring ’97. Grown on new 

land; the = Tever raised. Low prices Address 


ISIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, PA, 


CHOICE « STRAWBERRIES 


R THE GARDEN AND FIELD 
BARGAINS IN PLANT . 
Zz CATALOGUE FREE To. "ALL. 
©. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, A0Jc3%2¢ yar: 
sand. All kinds small fruit p!ants cheap. 
DRESSER’S FRUIT FARM, Jonesville, Mich. 


<7 $10,000,000 


Could easily be 
saved to the farmers 
of the U. S. if they 
would use the 
: Eclipse Spray Pump 
H in their orchards. It pays 
: $50.00 per day or better. 
: Send for catalogue and see 
b how it is done. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 


Benton Harbor, - Mich. 


PRA ra. EMPIRE 


KING 
srl e 


























56 Market &., 


pra; 
FORCE PUMP CO., 5.Y. 








“THE BEST WAY 


z g to produce profit returning fruit and ber- 
ries is to spray your trees and plants with 
SPRAY PUMPS. 
Big air chamber keeps spray goin, 
eer 10 minutes after pum : 
are stopped. New agitators that 
agitate. Metal Valves. Plungers 
easy to remove and easy to pack. 
All about them and the question of 
spraying in our free book. Write 


RUMSEY & COMPANY, Ltd., Seneca Falls,N.Y. 










—bucket & barrel—have evéry improvement. 
» house. Continu- 





When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER. 
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range Pepartment. 


Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Micu. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 4 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
‘Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor, 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant’ Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

or Pie Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

‘Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 











FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





If possible the success of the farmers’ 
institutes of the winter just past, culminat- 
ing in the large and enthusiastic Round-up 
meeting at St. Louis last week, has been 
even greater than that of a yearago. In 
general the institutes have been more 
largely attended; the programs have not 
been so crowded; the local papers presented 
have been of a higher character; the State 
part of the work has been more judiciously 
arranged, and the work in general has be- 
come more systematic. Perhaps the crown- 
ing success of the winter has been the hold- 
ing of a women’s section at practically every 
institute in the State, under the efficient 
direction of Mrs. Mary A. Mayo and Mrs. 
Mattie A. Kennedy. These women’s sec- 
tions have gone beyond the experimental 
stage, and have become a permanent fixture 
of the work. * 

The Round-up at St. Louis was largely 
attended and wasinevery particular a com- 
plete success. At this meeting there were 
held conferences of State lecturers, and also 
conferences of presidents and secretaries of 
county institute societies. These latter 
confereaces were of especial note, the uni- 
versal verdict being that they were the best 
feature of the institute. Officers of county 
Institute Societies who were present ‘at 
these conferences went away feeling that 
this institute work is a great work and 
worthy of their best efforts. 

The Grange originated this institute 
work in Michigan, in so far as making it a 
State system is concerned. It is a well- 
known fact that in the Legislature of 1895 
the Grange fathered the bill making an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 a year for these Insti- 
tutes, and through Grange influence the 
bill was passed. This piece of Grange labor 
has been amply justified by the work of the 
past two years. There are weak places in 

the system, but the general verdict is that 
this winter’s work is better than last, and 
we believe many of these weaknesses can 
and will be remedied in the future. That 
the Grange is satisfied with the results of 
the work is evidenced by the resolution 
passed by the last State Grange, which rec- 
ommended appropriations sufficient to 
meet the increasing demands of the work; 
and also by a resolution passed at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the State 
Grange in February, recommending that 
the State Board of Agriculture ask the 
Legislature for $6,000 per year instead of 
$5,000 per year for carrying on this work. 

The public spirited and intelligent farm- 
er will want to know why this increase 
was recommended. We will explain. 
With the present appropriation of $5,000 
per year the present plan can be effectually 
carried out; but good as the present system 
seems to be, the great weakness of the 
whole work lies in the fact that it does not 
reach enough people, and especially that it 
does not reach many of those who most 





need farmers’ institutes, How shall the 


work be strengthened at this point? With 
a view to finding a solution to the problem, 
there were held during the past winter in 
Ionia and Sanilac counties one-day insti- 
tutes; tive ia each county, at points in the 
county that are not usually reached by 
farmers’ institutes, many of them being 
right out in the open country in Grange or 
town halls. - The State sent one speaker, 
who attended the five institutes in a coun- 
ty on consecutive days. The results were 
beyond expectations; in Ionia county the 
average attendance per session for the five 
institutes was 212, in Sanilac county 162. 
In addition to these one-day. meetings the 
regular county institute was held in both 
cases, being termed a“‘County Round-up,” 
although it was to all intents and purposes 
the usual county meeting as held in 70 
counties of the State. The expense to the 
State for each of these one-day meetings 
averaged about $6.00 per meeting, and the 
Superintendent of Institutes estimates 
that, take it the State over, at least 100 of 
these one-day meetings could be placed in 
the State for $1,000, and that nearly double 
the number of people now reached by the 
institutes could be reached by this addi- 
tion of 100 one-day meetings. This is the 
excuse for asking for the $1,000 extra, and 
we believe the appropriation is amply 
justified; the State now has the machinery, 
and the expense of oversight and clerical 
work would be increased practically 
nothing. These one-day meetings would 
be held in localities that never are reached 
by the larger county institutes, and while 
they would not take the place of the coun- 
ty institutes, they would be far better than 
no institutes at all; they would go where 
institutes are most needed. It will not be 
economy, but parsimony to refuse the ap- 
propriation of $6,000 per year for farmers’ 
institutes. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








BatTrLe CREEK GRANGE No. 66 will meet 
March 18 at the home of Brother J. H. 
Brown, the associate editor of the FARMER. 


Bro. JASON -WoopMAN organized a 
Grange in Clam Lake township, Wexford 
Co., last week, with 39 charter members; 
the week before last he organized one at 
Silver Lake, Kent Co. 


CAPITOL GRANGE No. 540 gave a school 
—— at the last meeting. Hon. H. R. 

attengill gave a pleasant talk on educa- 
tion; remarks were made on this general 
line by several, and several pretty songs 
were given by the young pupils of Sister 
McHenry, the worthy secretary. The sub- 
ject of farm fences will be treated at the 
next meeting. 


LAFAYETTE GRANGE met on Feb. 25th, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. O. C, Burk- 
hart, thirty-five people being present; 
among them were the familiar faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Dancer, of Ann Arbor. 
After the business meeting the session was 
opened to all. The question of repealing 
the law relative to taking farm statistics 
was discussed, and a resolution passed re- 
questing that the law be repealed. The 
question of starting a creamery at Chelsea 
was again discussed,but no definite decision 
was reached.—GE0, T. ENGLISH. 


Newayeo County PoMoNA met with 
Fremont Grange, March 3 and4. All the 
Granges were well represented; a good pro- 
gram was well rendered, consisting ot 
songs, music, select reading, recitations 
and discussions of various interesting sub- 
jects. Wednesday evening wasinstallation 
of officers, as follows: Master,G. A. Whit- 
beck; Overseer, A. R. Rich; Secretary, O. 
R. Clark; Lecturer, C. Kimbell. ‘The dis- 
cussion of Dudiey’s sugar beet bill showed 
that the farmers of this county do not seem 
to take kindly to the bill. 


DANBY GRANGE No. 185 held on March 
3d exercises appropriate to Washington’s 
birthday. The hall was nicely decorated 
for the occassion, the program was well 
carried out, essays, readings, recitations 
and patriotic songs. - Three candidates 
were shown the mysteries of the Order in 
the first and second degrees. March 16th 
will be our next regular meeting at which 
time the third and fourth degrees will be 
conferred. Bro. Will Allen, who attended 
the six weeks’ course at the M. A. C., is 
home, and we expect to get some good 
points on butter makingsoon. Our visiting 
committee will make a report at the next 
regular meeting. Brothers,keep your farm- 
ing too!s under cover, and yards cleaned u 
so you can hear a good report of yourse!f. 
—D. J. GUILFORD, Cor. 


CLEON GRANGE No. 633.—We feel very 
much encouraged by the growth our small 
Grange has taken, this first quarter of 97. 
We have instructed seven, and have three 
more ready. The growth is more com- 
mendable from the fact that our new mem- 
bers are mostly young farmers and their 
wives. We are now reaping the benefit of 
farmers’ institute work. 

And with our happiness in the increase 
of members we are sorrowing for the loss 
of our worthy brother Jacob Sears. The 
vacant place caused by his death no one 
can fill as he did. 

We have good attendance and social 
time, with programs at all meetings.—kVA 
READ. 





Essex GRANGE No. 439 keeps up regular 
weekly meetings, but the meetings are not 
largely attended, andthe Grange is not 
growing. As the Grange owns a well-fur- 
nished hall,isout of debt,and as there are no 
dissensions between its members this con- 
dition seems unaccountable. Good literary 
programs are arranged for each week, and 
general discussion of all interesting ques- 
tions encouraged. We are glad to know 
that the Grange is growing in the State, 
and would be pleased to have Essex Grange 
contribute its share to the general growth. 

It may be unfortunate that our hall is 
located within the limits of the village of 
Maple Rapids, where the social needs of the 
surrounding farmers are well supplied by a 
great number and variety of organizations 
aside from the Grange. It is nevertheless 
true that a well-conducted Grange is the 
most homelike, pleasant and. profitable 
organization for farmers and their families 
that has yet been devised. We ask all 
farmers without the gates, who desire to 
better the conditions of farm life, to step 
within and help in a good work.—m. 8. 
MOSS. 


A New Pomona.—At «a meeting called 
for the purpose of organizing a Pomona 
Grange for Charlevox Co., about seventy- 
five people assembled in Ironton Grange 
hall at 12, Feb. 20. After partaking of 
the bounteous feast provided, Grange was 
called to order and a set of picked officers, 
representing the Granges in the county, 
was announced and proceeded to open the 
Grange in due form. The 3d and 4th com- 
bined degrees were conferred on a class of 
eight applicants to Ironton Grange. Plen- 
ty of music enlivened our session and at 
four o’clock the special work of the session 
was called for. E. B. Ward, Deputy 
Lecturer, obligated about sixty as charter 
members and instructed them in the un- 
written work of the 5th degree. The follow- 
ing ofticers were elected and installed: 
Master, E. B. Ward; Overseer, Owen Ham- 
mond; Lecturer, J. T. Ward; Steward, 
Geo. Lee; Assistant Steward, Geo. Ander- 
son; Chaplain, Sarah Anderson: Treasurer, 
J. A. Newville; Secretary, H. L. Willson; 
Gatekeeper Geo. Ball; Pomona, Nettie Shap- 
ton; Flora, Ann Newville; Ceres, Louisa 
Lee; Lady Assistant Steward, Daisy Ham- 
mond.—A PATRON. 


ALLEGAN Co. CoUNCIL, at Watson Grange 
hall, Tuesday, March 2d., was in every 
way asuccess. Although the day was not 
as pleasant as usual, the Patrons began 
rong in from all directions at an early 

our. Retiring Pres. Alberston introduced 
the new president, H. Stockwell, who an- 
nounced his committees. Allegan Central 
Grange choir rendered fine music on call 
throughout the session. The address of 
welcome was very aptly given by Bro. B. 
C. Palmer, of Watson, which was respond- 
ed to by Sister C. A. Jewett, of Allegan. 
It goes without saying that Sister Jewett is 
one of the very best lady speakers of this 
county. Her paper was chock full of good 
thoughts and only needed to be heard to be 
appreciated. At the close of this paper 
Watson people told their guests that they 
had tables down in the dining hall set for 75 
persons. 

Such a menu! The inaugural was no- 
where compared with it! Every one that 
has been to Watson can testify to this 
statement. After dinner Mr. W. l.. Howser 
gave a very scholarly paper. Mr. Higgins, 
of Otsego, rendered a paper on fruit grow- 
ing and marketing the same. Last but not 
least came a fine paper from Sister Difile, of 
Allegan, along the line of concert of action. 
There were many other good things too 
numerous to mention. Al! or nearly all 
the papers were ordered published in the 
Grange department of the Allegan Demo- 
crat, the organ of the council. After pass- 
ing some important resolutions and a good 
sharp discussion pro and con,this lively and 
long to be remembered council meeting 
closed. Will meet in June with Trow- 
bridge Grange.—t. @. A. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 





MASTER’S OFFICE, 
Fruit Rimmer, Feb., 1897. 
PATRONS: 

This being a day and age of organized in- 
terests, it is in line with natural results to 
behold persistent effort in the work of se- 
curing legislation favorable to the petition- 
ers. As there is but little real sentiment in 
such movements, the class of people who 
sit stilland make no effort to secure and 
maintain favorable and just legislation, 
must expect to frequently awaken to the 
fact that privileges and opportunities once 
enjoyed will be absorbed by others, and 
that extra, and oftimes unjust burdens will 
be placed upon them. 

The farmers of Michigan being men 
worthy and capable, should not content 
themselves with complaining, but should 
establish and operate a systematic method 
for making their influence felt upon the 
legislation of the state, and insist that 
justice and fairness shall govern. The 
farmers, constituting nearly one-half of the 
voting population of the state, and paying 
largely more than their share of the taxes 
for state and county purposes, should have 
a deep interest in all legislative matters. 
Because of these facts legislators are will- 
ing listeners, and if the farmers will but 
make their wants known in such a manner 
as to be fairly representative of the whole, 
their reasons for complaint will in the 
future be gradually removed. 

AN OPPORTUNITY Now. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Grange recently met in Lansing and decid- 
ed upon such action relative to certain 








pending measures as seemed for the best, 
and now the support of the subordinate 
Granges in the State is solicited. 

The measures selected are all from the 
proceedings of the State Grange, and as 
now fen out for your support are as 
passed upon by that body. 

Petitions and requests will be formulated 
by this office and sent to the Master of 
— Grange in the State. Prompt action 
in all cases is necessary. If the Grange is 
to meet very soon after a petition is re- 
ceived by the Master, he may hold the pe- 
tition and get the endorsement of the body, 
but if it is to be several days before the 
Grange meets, then the Master and Secre- 
tary should sign the petitions and mail a 
copy of each to your senator, and also to 
each of your representatives in the legisla- 


ture. : 

Several calls will probably be made along 
this line, and the success of all our efforts 
depend upon your promptness, so I repeat: 
Do not hold petitions for Grange meetings, 
but sign and forward to your representa- 
tives at once. 

In all cases send the petitions direct to 
Lansing, care of House or Senate, as case 
may be. 

Co-operation means working and acting 
together. To work and act toget er fre- 
quently calls for some concessions of opin- 
ions. ‘The questions to be presented are all 
endorsed by the State Grange, and all be- 
lieved to be for the best interests of farm- 
ers, as citizens and taxpayers. Our success 
now and in the future depends upon a 
ae response from every Grange in the 

tate, through its Master and Secretary. 

GEO. B. HORTON. 


THE GRANGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








REPORT OF ELMER D. HOWE, MASTER AT 
NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Have you never watched from a distance 
the running of an express train? How it 
bowls along with a steady majesty, un- 
mindful of the lesser stations, intent only 
upon reaching some stopping place com- 
mensurate with its dignity? Its complement 
of coaches is the best the road affords; all 
other trains must concede to it the right of 
way. In short, all the pleasures and de- 
lights of travel are to be found in connec- 
tion with a modern express train. This il- 
lustration comes to our mind as we review 
the work in Massachusetts the past year. 
Good, steady progress has been made. Tour 
new Granges,two dormant ones reorganized 
and an unusual degree of interest in ter- 
r.tory where the Grange had a precarious 
and brief existence some 25 or 30 years ago, 
all testify to a strong and earnest interest 
in the principles of our Order. Another 
Grange hall dedicated and the plans drawn 
for still another, the latter to cost over $8,- 
000, are other indications of the same sort. 
Several large Summer field meetings have 
been held. besides numerous smaller ones at 
homes of members, and in this way the 
mortths of Grange inactivity are safely tid- 
ed over and the Fall months find every- 
thing in readiness to enter upon the winter 
season of opportunity and usefulness. In 
other words the engine is all fired up and 
oiled, the cars painted and repaired, the 
—— has simply to open the throttle 
and away we go. Sometimes it happens, 
however, that even a well equipped express 
train meets with serious accidents, and 
even this parallel was not lacking in our 
experience. It was while we wereenjoying 
the sessions of the last National Grange at 
Worcester, that word came to us that our 
Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
a child of the Grange, had gone into the 
hands of a receiver, and the heavy expenses 
incident to the winding up of its affairs has 
been a severe strain upon Grange loyalty. 
Asin case of railroad accidents, a careful 
examination is made for the causes which 
led thereto, in order to avoid, if possible, a 
repetition of the disaster; so we are looking 
about for the reasons of our failure among 
so many bright examples of success in our 
sister States. Humiliating as it is to con- 
fess it, our own opinion is that the major 
part of the responsibility lies in the fact 
that there are many people, even in our 
grand Order, who have not as keen a sense 
of business honor and integrity as they 
— to have. Our Patrons’ Mutual was 
unfortunate early in its careerin meet- 
ing with several fire losses. These losses 
necessitated assessments, and although the 
members knew they were both legally and 
in honor bound to pay their respective 
levies, yet because it was to make their in- 
surance come higher, for the time being, 
than insome other companies which had 
not met with like losses, they one after an- 
other deserted their own company and _ne- 
cessitated its retiring from the field. Time 
and time again have those ringing words of 
Brother Smith in his report last year on 
good of the Order come into our mind, 

What the Grange wants to-day is not more 
sand in its leaders, but more glue in its 
membership.” 

SOMETHING NEW IN EDUCATION. 


One of the inevitable accompaniments of 
modern long distance traveling is the 
magazine or the novel. The daily paper 
answers very well for the short trip and the 
accomodation train, but it soon palls the 
taste of the long distance traveler. The 
connected study, the continued story or the 
lengthy symposium alone will satisfy his 
wants. Acting upon this suggestion, we 
are trying a new plan in some of our 
Pomona Granges this season. Heretofore 
a 0 song uestions, requiring, or at least re- 
ceiving little if any study in preparation, 
have been cussed and discussed till they 
were threadbare, and much valuable time 
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has been little better than wasted in the re- 
threshing of old straw. Both interest and 
attendance were beginning to wane, and 
we conceived the idea of a course of study 
of some standard work on agriculture to 
continue through the entire winter. It 
was a little mortifying to our pride to be 
obliged to go to New Jersey to find what 
we wanted, but Massachusetts is not very 
scrupulous about taking anything good re- 
gardless of its source, and in reply to the 
skeptic’s query,slightly pharaphrased,“Can 
any good thing come out_of New Jersey?” 
We would say ‘“‘yes!” First principles of 
Agriculture, by Prof. E. B. Voorhees. | 

e propose to take it up in the following 
way: Each Lecturer of the various Subor- 
dinate Granges within the jurisdiction of 
the Pomona Grange is supplied with a copy 
of the book. The Lecturer of the Pomona 
Grange assigns a certain portion, say chap- 
ters one and two, for consideration at the 
next meeting. Previous to this meeting 
the Lecturers of the Subordinate Granges 
will place their respective copies in the 
hands of some one, who agrees to be pres- 
ent, that he or she may thoroughly pre- 
pare, by reading and study, to answer any 
‘questions and engage in the discussion 
upon the chapters assigned. In this way 
at least ten persons will be prepared to 
take part, and the rest will be more than 
willing listeners because of the careful 
preparation. At the next meeting two 
more chapters are taken up tn tee same 
way, care being taken by thé Subordinate 
Lecturers to work in a new set of speakers, 
so far as possible, and thus interest a larger 
number in the work. It is too early yet to 
forecast results, but so much interest is 
manifested in the Pomona where the ex- 
periment is being. tried, that already quite 
a large number have purchased books for 
their own private use, and libraries, and 
are determined to keep in touch with the 
entire course. We believe the plan is 
worthy of extended trial. 


CO-OPERATION. 

In the line of co-operation we have made 

one or two marked successes, and it only 
needs the establishing of confidence among 
our members to secure even greater results, 
or,more correctly,similar results on a larger 
scale. The farmers of Massachusetts are 
liberal users of fertilizers and grain, and it 
is on these lines that we are concentrating 
our efforts at present. Manufacturers 
have a little trick of pasting upon the mar- 
ket several brands of fertilizers varying so 
slightly as to be practically the same, and 
then they. go to a farming community and 
make farmer A agent for one brand, farmer 
B agent for another, and so on through the 
list. In-this way they secure more trade 
for their goods than they would if one man 
had the handling of the entire amount. If 
these respective farmers sell any goods 
they expect to make a profit of $4 to $6 per 
ton, according to the amount of competi- 
tion. For these goods which cost the agent 
$34 per ton, and which he sells for $38 to $40, 
we have paid this season only $30.50. We 
have secured a controlling interest in a 
small fertilizer plant, and shall in a few 
days order a cargo of potash and next sea- 
son shall be able to do still better by our 
members, The prices above quoted by 
pie § of illustration are those prevailing for 
high grade goods. Some farmers were so 
short sighted that they were deceived by 
the manufacturer’s bluff that they could 
furnish them goods at less cost than they 
were paying for the State Grange fertil- 
izers, and bought these cheaper goods only 
to find that they actnally paid more per 
unit of fertilizing elements than they 
would, had they bought the higher: grade 
of goods. ‘I'héy are fast learning that it is 
poor-economy to‘buy-low grade goods. 

We have found in the matter of grain a 
different er eae be pursued. Instead 
of dealing with a’ single mill we have con- 
nection with at least half a dozen. The 
reason of this course is this: the great 
majority of our concentrated feeds to-day 
are by-products of some main industry. 
‘To illustrate, shorts and bran, by-products 
of the flour making industry. Now, if the 
demand for flour is great, the shorts 
accumulate faster than they can be readily 
disposed of, and the holder is anxious to 
unload at a sacrifice. Now by having con- 
nections with ten or twelve mills, the 
chances are scceetiny 20a that some 
one of the number will overstocked and 
that is the one we deal with. We believe 
these two examples of ee co-opera- 
tion are worth considering. 

In matters of legislation we are still 
wrestling with the ever present question ot 
taxation, and a single straw will illustrate 
the estimation in which our efforts are 
held by those who differ with us. On 
January 7th next, several or our Grange 
leaders are invited to partake of a banquet 
tendered by the Single Tax Club, for the 
purpose of arriving, if possible, at some 
mutually satisfactory settlement of this 
vexing question. We propose the comin 
winter, to make a concerted demand in all 
the New England States for a law com- 
pelling all feed stuffs that are by-products 
of other industries to be sold. under a 
guaranteed analysis just as fertilizers now 
are. Such marked variations in composi- 
tion have been detected in stuffs sold under 
the same name and brand that simple 
Justice demands this advance step. 

The number of active Granges in Massa- 
chusetts at present is 134, with a member- 
ship of over 11,000 and nearly all permeated 
with strong loyalty to our Ordér and a 
‘determination to work for its highest good. 





Carriage and Harness Buyiaog. 

The Elkhart Carriageand Harness Mfg. Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., for twenty-three years have employed nO 
agents, manu facturing and selling direct to the con- 
sumer at factory prices. The wisdom of this plan 
2 evinced by their remarkable success. They 
Plena offer to ship anywhere for examination 
dae decce = is nig 0 pi the pur- 

. ge or harness, shou 
catalogue whieh they mail free. be acta er 





ORIGIN OF THE GRANGE. 





The Order of the Patrons of Husbandry 
originated in the mind of O. H. Kelley, a 
man of New England birth, who went to 
Minnesota in his early manhood, and be- 
came a farmer in that section of the 
country. 

In 1864 he was appointed a elerk in the 
Departmentof Agriculture at Washington. 
Two years later, in Jannary, 1866, Mr. 
Kelley was commissioned by Hon. Isaac 


Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, to 
visit the Southern states, lately in hostility 
to the Government, for the purpose of ob- 
taining statistical and other information in 
regard to the condition of the South, and 
report the same to the department at 
Washington. : ; 

It was while traveling in the South in 
obedience of these instructions, that the 
thought of a secret society of agriculturists, 
for the protection and advancement of their 
interests, and as an element to restore 
kindly feeling among the people, first 
occurred to Mr. Kelley. 

The idea of giving women full member- 
ship in the proposed Order, originated with 
Miss Carrie A. Hall, of Boston, Mass., a 
niece of Mr. Kelley’s, to whom he had im- 
parted his views of the new association 
after his return from the South. In the full 
formation of the Order, six other men were 
directly associated with Mr. Kelley, name- 
ly, William Saunders, of the Department of 
Airieutturewho next to Mr. Kelley did 
most in originating the Order, and Rey. A. 
B. Grosh, of the same Department, William 
M. Ireland, of the Postoffice Department, 
Rey. John Trimble and.J R. Thompson, of 
the Treasury Department, and F. M. Mc- 
Dowell, a pomologist of Wayne, N. Y., all 
of whom, with one exception, were born 
upon a farm. 

These seven men were the founders of the 
Order, and for nearly two years the 
labored with great energy. and with a faith 
and zeal amounting almost to inspiration, 
until with the assistance of friends who 
became interested in the plan. they com- 
pleted a well-devised scheme of organiza- 
tion, based upon a ritual of four degrees for 
men and four for women, which is unsur- 
passed in the English language, for origin- 
ality of thought, purity of sentiment and 
beauty of diction. 

Having formed a constitution to govern 
the Order to.which this ritual was adapted 
these men met on the fourth day of 
December, 1867, and constituted themselves 
the National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, with William Saunders as 
Master; J. R. Thompson, Lecturer; William 
M. Ireland Treasurer and O. H. Kelley 
Secretary. The remaining offices for obvi- 
ous reasons were left vacant. 

The little brown building in which the 
organization was effected, was at that time 
the oftice of Mr. Saunders, and stood em- 
bowered with the trees in the gardens of the 
Agricultural Department, on the corner of 
four and a half street and Missouri avenue. 
Later the late Colonel Aiken, of South 
Carolina, and other interested members of 
the Order, made vigorous efforts to have 
the government preserve this historic 
building, but they were unsuccessful in 
their efforts. 

The first subordinate Grange was organ- 
ized in Washington, D. C., the 8th day of 
January, 1868, as a school of instruction, 
with William M. Ireland as Master. 

The first dispensation for a Grange was 
granted at Harrisburg, Pa., the 4th day of 
April, 1868, but the first regular subordinate 
Grange to which a charter was issued was 
organized at Fredonia, N. Y., the 16th day 
of April, 1868. 

The first state Grange,that of Minnesota, 
was organized the 2d day of February, 
1869. he new Order made slow progress 
up to 1872, only 257 Granges havin en 
organized in the entire country. Daring 
the year 1872, 1,105 were organized and the 
Order had an existence in twenty-two 
states. 

The first meeting of the National Grange, 
as a delegate y, was held at George- 
town, D. C., on the 8th day of January, 
1873, with six of the founders of the Order 
and seventeen delegates present, represent- 
ing eleven states; six of the delegates were 
maasters of State Granges, and the remain- 
der were deputies in the Order: In addition 
to these, four women were present, viz.: 
Miss Carrie A. Hall, Mrs. O. H. Kelley, 
Mrs. D. W. Adams and Mrs. J.C Abbott. 
The total number of Granges organized 
previous to this meeting was 1,362. 

From that time forward the growth of 
the Order was phenomenal, nearly 27,000 
charters to subordinate Granges having 
been issued up to the present time. It is 
just to say that during the first four years 
in the history of the Grange, which consti- 
tuted the formative period of its existence, 
the founders of the Order and other.kin- 
dred minds who became associated with 
them, were deeply impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of the work 
befure them, and they not only labored 
unceasingly, but cheerfully gave of their 
limited means, that they might scatter the 
seeds of hope, of good will and of fraternity 
among the farming population in all parts 
of the land. 

A few years later the long cherished hopes 
of these faithful men, and women ae 
were fully realized, and their sacr'fices and 
labors rewarded in part, at least, with the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were the 
instruments of Divine hands for establish- 
ing a great civic Order, founded on the 
rinciples of equity and justice, and having 
or its objects the education, the elevatior 
and the unification of the farming popula- 
tion of the entire country. 





Breathing impure air causes impure blood. Clear 





your system by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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F We suggest that the 

Ww pnt sae on farmers have a shrewd 

© Pinched? jookout as to the re- 
sults of this universal cry for economy in 
State expenses. Who is going to be hit by 
this economy? the farmers or the other fel- 
low, or both alike? At the close of the 
session who will have to get along with less 
money than before? the farmers or the 
other fellow, or both equally? We hope 
that it will turn out that a true economy 
has been practiced; that the legislature 
has passed Jaws which will have cut off 
unnecessary and unwise expenses, and will 
have even increased expenses where such 
are necessary for the permanent better- 
ment of the people of the State. The other 
day a gentleman suggested to us that, so 
far, the trees at which the axe of economy 
had been laid were largely those that con- 
cerned the farmers very deeply. Some are 
advocating the repeal of the law providing 
for a geological survey; from very many 
quarters have come demands for the repeal 
of the law for taking farm statistics; there 
is a disposition to provide.a paltry sum for 
traveling libraries; there are even a few 
who would cut out-appropriations tor farm- 
ers’ institutes, or reduce them so that the 
jaw would be practically useless. Now we 
do not care here to comment on the wisdom 
or unwisdom of any of these measures; we 
simply want to call the attention of our 
readers to this thought, that they should 
look out that the cry of economy does not 
end in economy wherever the farmers are 
concerned, but}nowhere else. 

* - * 

The State Buard of 
Agriculture recently 
passed a_ resolution 
looking towards bringing the district 
schools and the Agricultural College into 
closer touch. Representative Graham has 
introduced a-bill looking toward the same 
end. We approve enthusiastically of the 
spirit manifested in the above measures; 
they are in perfect accord with the action 
of the last State Grange, which adopted a 
report right along this line. We have for 
some time believed that there is a gulf ex- 
isting between the district schools and 
Agricultural College that ought to be 
bridged, and must be bridged before the 
College does its best work, and before 
agricultural education takes its place as a 


M. A.°C. and the 
District Schools. 


large factor in improving the agriculture 
of the State. Anything that will bridge 
this gulf isto be looked upon with fayor, 
and we hope something definite and prac- 
ticable will come out of the effort now be- 
ing made in this direction. 





ILLINOIS GRANGE NOTES. 


Ridott Grange, Stephenson Co., has a 
printed program for all of its semi-monthly 
meetings a year ahead.—Manhattan 
Grange, Will Co., and Union Grange, Mc- 
Lean Co., each report a gain of 15 members. 
—Crainville Grange, Williamson Co., is-but 
lately organized, yet is awakening the 
farmers to the necessity of organizing and 
}is gaining members.—Friendship Grange, 
DeKalb Co., will not let the buffet of hard 


times run it out, but will work on. with 
courage and perseverance. Mrs. L. G. 
Chapman and O. E. Pratt have been ad- 
dressing farmers’ meetings in that county. 
—Perry Grange, Pike Co., is planning for a 
good year’s work. The three principal 
Officers are J. W. Dorsey, C. L. Brown ng 
and W. H. Bradbury.—Orange Grange an 
Rome Grange, Peoria Co., are each gaining 
many new members and planning work on 
practical lines in behalf of farm interests. 
—C. V. Coulter is out among the farmers of 
Crawford Co., —— on the topics of or- 
ganization, and enro ing names for more 
new Granges.—C. I. McCollister reports 
successful efforts at co-operative buying 
and selling in some of the Greene Co. 
Granges. Every dollar saved counts now- 
a-days.—Dunlap Grange has established a 
minor department of quips, quirks and 
quibbles, called the “‘chip basket,’”’ not to 
make fun the main issue, but for a peppery 
mix with the graver matters of the pro- 
gram.—From the standpoint of the farmer 
it doesn’t look quite square that he must 
needs trudge off to the postoffice for his 
mail or do without, while Uncle Sam pays 
out millions of money to carry every man’s 
mail to his own door in the city. And now 
Congress proposes to offset the cost of this 
injustice by an increased rate on the books 
the farmer must ag through the mails or 
do without.—E. R. Simmons, secretary of 
the Jersey County Grange, don’t endorse 
the prevalent opinion’ that the farmer’s 
business is to attend strictly to his farm- 
ing, pay his taxes, say nothing and let the 
corporations manage the legislature, 
whereas it is the farmer’s right to in- 
quire if he is paying more than his 
share of the taxes; if the lawmakers 
and State officials are extravagant; if the 
State institutions are conducted in an 
honest and economical manner, and if the 
legislature realizes that there are other in- 
terests than those of corporations needing 
attention. Hence he sees the necessity of 
farmers pushing into the thick of politics. 
Dunwap, Ill., March, 1897. 
THOS. KEADY, Sec’y. State Grange. 
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paint habit is a 


Our booklet “ Paint Points’? 

tells the difference between good and 

bad paint. It tells what to paint and 
: how to paint. Send for it—it is free. 
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CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
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y HOUSE OWNERS KNOW 


a good selling value for property is to keep it in good repair. 
Tea» Never let itrundown. <A delay in the use of paint may not 
¥ be dangerous, but it is bad business policy. 


Nothing makes more saow for the money in bright- 
ening up a home than i 


how. easy it is to use a good paint. You 

should know the right paint to use in the 

right place. A bath tub, chair, table, cup- 

board, buggy, wagon, floor, plow, house ora 
; barn will 

8 painted. It will look 100 per cent better. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. makes 
special paint for all these—a different paint 
for each purpose—a paint exactly suited to 
each purpose. 


THE SHERWIN - WiLtiams ENAMEL 
PAINT is made for decorating the inside 
settees, flower 


dainty color an 
desired. 
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“THEECONOMY. 


of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on that gungect by the ee yoy Dr. 


Manley M: 
to inquirers 
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PAPIPOLS 






Re bac anley Miles whic is vont 
FY NUIKELLY DUPLEX 
GRINDING MILL. 


6 mill that grinds all kinds of single or mix 
toa as desired. 
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00 YOU WAN better times? then 

write to JACOB 
REESE, 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for price of the Slag Phosphate. 








Bigger crops and 








WANTED. bushels "Beans." No cui foans 
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wanted. . C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Sow your Clover and Timothy with 


MICHICAN CRASS SEEDER. 


To every farmer who sends his 
FREE. Seeder, w e give free one of our Prev oy 
Cultivator Attachments. The finest out. Send for cir- 
culars. Agents wanted for Cook Flour Bin. Seeder 
& Hammock Chair Co , 6 Depot 8t., Homer, Mich 


When writing to advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 
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Mention Michigau Farmer uhen writing 
to adwertiserr 


PULVERIZERS 












Ww: manufacture a& superior es of these goods 
They wn aw a very valuable machine to 
every farm We also manufacture the famous 
“LEHR” CULTIVATORS and the Lehr Bean 
Harvester Attachment. We also make castiron 
Hog Troughs and cast iron Felloe Oilers. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, 


THE LEHR 


AGR’L Co., Fremont, 


Ohio. 


AND WOOD ¢ 


HOPPERS. 


‘SOZIS] FT 


STEEL 


@s.SMICK EDLUND. 


Rollers have New and Improved 
Featrres not shown in above cuts. 


: 
3 





THE CELEBRATED 


BOSS AND OHIO 


eum? MILLS, GREATLY IMPROVED. 


Will nd ear corn dampor 
dry, shelled-corn, wheatand 
RYE ALONE. Guaranteed 
to be of the best material 
the markets afford. No 
breaking; no waiting for 
» repairs; no choking. Send 
, for prices and catalog. 








Manfactured only by 


The Woodcock pally and Machine Works, 


Corner 2d and Canal Sts., 


Shillicothe. Ohio. 


Farmers |< 
KILL WEEDS 








with Hallock’ Success ‘Anti-the 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere, 

D. Y. Hallock & Son 


YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 


SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 
Plant 3 Acres per day. 








- ALMOST CLOSED 
BUT NOT 
YET LOCKED 
ver ree S and three ti mes faster thar thehoe. 


.’ 1 25; ‘ PINGRFE ” $1.00. 
t Greenville ‘Planter Co.. Greenville, Mich. 












*WOOD 


with the best machinery and 
- save time and strength. The 


" SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
theold way. Our pad SelfaFee 
a 





made. Send for Descrip- 
tive Ostale ue and price 
= ° ‘Smalley? 





ot Cutters and iN 
F SMALLEY MFC. CcO., Manitowoc, Wis. 











BONNIE BINDER 


AUTOMATIC | Sa nll ay 8 ie aoey 


— TA scharge the she ae 
even’ bundle AD UUs either short or long 
grain, SINGLE LEVER, quick adjust- 
aT == mentgrain reel. BIG CAPA- 
CITY elevators. WIDEST ELEVATORS made— 
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for le long grain. SIMPLES omens sav est twine. 
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Sine’ best ST ESL DRIVE CHAIN made. SCREW nalsine GEAR that is saga sure, effective. § STEELGRAIN 
WHEEL witha - _— rod that keeps 1t where you put it—can’t sag, wobble or breakdown. CHAIN DRIVE 
rfect; no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, non-cramping packer. 






BINDER—direct, pest- 
k on Binders. Send forit.. Wemake the Bo: je Binder, Globe and Con- 
tive wat be fount fin 0 + nour ental: ayers Gio be Rakes, Disk Pulverizers, and other mac of special merit. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
STEEL NEW LAND PLOW. 


With Solid Steel Reversible Coulter, Patented Dec. 3, 1890, 
The only Plow made that can be depended on 
to PLOW new land in which an ordinary plow 
cannot be successfully used. Sold direct to 
farmers. Send for circulars and prices. 


ST. JOSEPH MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 6 Water St.. Mishawaka, Ind. 


<<4jATHIS * FACT 


All plants take their food-nourishment in sol- 
ution. The more nearly manure is reduced to a 
solution the more quickly it becomes available 
as plant food. Therefore coarse manure is poor 
.| plant food. Fine manureis good plant food. 


i\Kemp’s Manure Spreader 


makes all kinds of manure fine and spreads it 
Zevenly. 16 years on the market. Improved 
S for 1897. Catalogues and circulars FREE. Address 





























TA 


uccessful record of 
King of Potato ha nay Better Aye zy than — 
Automat marks, drops and covers in one op- 
oration, doing men’s — } 
Send for {llnstrated catalogue of Planters, — 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc., free. 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin hae JACKSON, mice. 
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Spring Wagons. ANY S BS 


No. 87 Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road W: S8,etc. Sen Neo. 606. Barrey—Price cunemnaen eee sun- 
%- Sarr goed as large, free Catalogue. shade, ders, $60. As good as sells for 900. 








ee 
sells for $22.00. apron and fen 
ELKHART careiaceE anp cee MF&. ©0., W. B. PEATT, See’y, ELKHART, IND. 





The Best Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds 


IN THB WORLD ARE GROWN BY 


HARRY WN. HAMMOND, Seedsman, 
Largest Grower of Seed Potatoes and Farm Seeds in the World. 
. Decatur, Van Buren County, Michigan. 


Northern Grown, Pure, True to Name. 


These Michigan Grown New vee land Seed Potatoes 
planted on any soil in any climate produce earliest and largest 
crops everywhere. There can be ony one BEsT. Ham- 
mond’s Pi digrce Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds are 
not surpassed by any<nearth. Prices are as low asthe best 
ROW of seeds can be sold. 

MONEY MAKINC FARM SPECIALTIES. 

THE i 7 pee age POTATO.—There is no 





RARRY WN. HAMMOND, Seedsman. Decatur. Van Buren ap Michigan. 


1 X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 
THE BEST ' 
STEEL MIEL.- 


TR Nol 
Rene. Bend for Caselges ana prices, 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



















More ri otash 


in the fertilizers applied 
on the farm means 
larger and better yields 
of crops, permanent 
improvement of the 
soil and 


Mor e€ Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


Allabout Potash—the results of its use by actual exe 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is. 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN All WORKS,’ 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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‘Buckeye Lantern 


would light the darkest hour for the # 
greatest distance. A handy lantern for = 
every —— use, or a side or dash © 
me 1o™p. A bulls eye lens and ROROCtOr. a zm 
& Per ected with DIETZ appliances; su 

lied with fastenings for dash or si 44 
amp; square tubes and strong joints. = 
For sale by alldealers. Insist on having = = 


DIETZ LANTERNS. 


The best in the market. Write for free 
pocket catalogue. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, New York. j 
Established 1840. 
eT Trt tt orn ton nt no 
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Buy Direct 


and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one 
of the best and most 
complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental 


il 
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Roses, Vines, 


Bulbs, Seeds, 


RarestNew,Choicest Old. nz 


Send for our cata- 
pe today; it tells it 
an elegant book, . 
168 pages, magazine size, profusely ill- 
ustrated—free. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid, safe arri- 
val and _ Satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by 
express or freight. 43d 
Year, 32 Greenhouses, 
1,000 Acres. 
THE STORRS & 
HARRISON CO., 


Box 342 Painesville, O. 
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—practically indestructible. 


ay 
e 
nailed 
free. 











Hention Mich. Parmer. 


ACME PULVERZNG HARROW, LOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


. Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
2 ; - lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
- ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 

° Hi, Sole MPf?r, 

SENT ON TRIAL t pher roo or ei DUANE H. NASH, Sole , 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 
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